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PRIESTS AND PEOPLE IN AMERICA’ 


BRUCE MARSHALL 


ISITORS often see more of a country than the inhabitants, 

whose view is dulled by familiarity and perception blunted 

by ignorance of other landscapes. As I live in France, the 
Church in America strikes me with a revelationary slap every 
time I cross the Atlantic. Here are the things I noticed most 
during a recent three months’ lecture tour among American 
Catholics. 

First of all there is the astounding devotion of the laity. 
In a small church in Boston, 1,000 people visit the Blessed 
Sacrament every day, 400 attend the midday Mass, and 150 
communicate before going to their offices to type invoices 
and sell TV sets to the greater glory of God. ‘ The Franciscans 
up the road,” says the rector, ‘‘ do even better business.” At 
the University of Notre Dame a student population of 5,000 
makes 20,000 communions a week. In Detroit, 800 or more 
professional men and executives attend each monthly meeting 
of the First Friday Club. A retreat centre in Pennsylvania 
eaters for 30,000 more a year. Surgeons take time off between 
operations to go to the altar rails. 

Nor is this piety confined to the well-to-do, for in the United 
States of America, the Church has not, as it has on the continent 
of Europe, lost the working classes. American Catholics have 
realised that, just as Chicago is as legitimate a subject of poetry 
as Naples, so can God be as well worshipped at a lathe as in 
a cell. “ I’ve been visiting the Blessed Sacrament,” a mechanic 
said to a priest I know. ‘I just can’t give it up.” 

This devotion is probably due in the first instance to the 
predominance of the Irish among the many-tongued immigrants 
whose children and grandchildren form the Catholic Church 
in America today. In pioneer times the Irish bishops would 
not allow their people to trek west in case they lost their faith 
through mixed marriages. Their wisdom is proved by the 


statistic given me by a priest in South Dakota : an investigation — 


one generation back revealed in his parish twice a8 many 
people who ought to have been Catholics as those who actually 
were. The German bishops sent their priests to the Middle 


1 A talk broadcast in the series ‘‘ The Word and the World ” and 
reproduced here by kind Sed Eerie of the Director of Broadcasting, 
Radio Hireann, - 
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West to build churches for the settlers. And today it is the 
Irish and the German Catholics who, by marriage between 
one another and Italians, Spaniards, Poles and Lithuanians, 
are producing the pious, disciplined and doubly Catholic 
American Catholic. 

But piety, as Graham Greene’s whisky priest knew, is not 
enough. It’s not much use going to Mass every day if you turn 
the hose on stray cats or blaspheme to win popularity when 
you are out with a bunch of the boys. Devotion will neither 
save nor convert unless it is backed by works and knowledge. 
Works is something more difficult than not eating meat on 
Fridays, knowledge not merely the awareness that the Church 
of God in Madison, Wisconsin is somehow connected with the 
Church of God in Scranton, Pennysylvania. 

I do not know what percentage of American Catholics go 
through the outward motions of their religion, but among 
those who do the inward can generally be seen too. Dollar 
notes are popped into collection plates, charities are generously 
supported, neighbours are loved both in the Lord and out of 
Him, the hard commandments of the Church are kept and 
big families are the rule rather than small. Perhaps the very 
efficiency of the works is the greatest danger to the works : 
to those who “seek first God’s Kingdom and His glory” 
Cadillacs are inevitably added ; and leading of a godly, righteous 
and sober life earns dividends on earth as well as in heaven, 
and comforts and cossetings may one day produce an only 
nominally Christian ruling class, careless of its responsibilities. 
This, of course, is what happened to the Church in the Latin 
countries, and the American clergy is aware of it. American 
priests know that the Church of God in Madison, Wisconsin 
is also the Church of God in Kremlin-Bicetre, Dunoon and 
Budapest, and what’s more they’ve got their people interested 
in the fact. It is, perhaps, because of this understanding of 
universality that Catholics in America are, unlike the majority 
of Catholics in Britain, much more alert and intelligent than 
Protestants. For the Church in America performs a double 
function : besides preserving the faith it distributes European 
culture. 

This culture has been implanted in varying degrees, in the 
young more successfully than in the elderly or middle-aged, 
and in the girls more deeply than in the boys. I know this 
from my table of martinis required before lectures: none for 
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a girls’ school, one for a boys’, two for a middle-aged group and 
three for a women’s club. 

I can’t explain how the ladies come both at the top and at 
the bottom of the list except by the assumption that the matrons 
have never been taught by, or have forgotten what they have 
learned from, the nuns. For if the American priests are excellent, 
the American nuns are super-duper. I hope the clergy know 
the debt they owe to those humble women gliding anonymously 
along their polished corridors. American nuns just don’t prefer 
Bridge to Bernanos, and many of them have as many practical 
cheres as the priests. ‘“‘ We are administrators, we haven’t 
the time to be intellectuals,” a priest said to me in Boston but 
he himself must have learned from the nuns, for he added : 
“ Anyway reading isn’t a mortal sin, although chewing gum 
ought to be.” 

However, both the priests and the nuns have done a good 
job. In what other country in the world could you buy The 
Confessions of St. Augustine for less than a couple of poached 
eggs? Where in England would you hear a high school girl 
say: ‘It’s no credit to us that we avoid the pitfalls: faith 
is a gift’?? Where outside Ireland would the conversation at 
a dinner table be about one’s salvation depending upon one’s 
unremembered benevolences? Where in Scotland would you 
get a priest, a rabbi, a negress and a lapsed Catholic sitting 
down together to discuss Maria Cross? Where but in America 
is almost every Catholic college in the land building an extension ? 
No wonder that as soon as a real estate agent advertised land 
as “ near a Catholic school ” the school itself has to be enlarged. 

Of course Catholic university education in America is not 
yet on a par with secular university education in Great Britain : 
- there is neither an Oxford nor a Cambridge. But if there is 
no Waugh, there are rumours of Waughs: J. F. Powers, 
Richard Sullivan and John Howard Griffin ; and if there isn’t 
quite Greene there is Sheen. 

It is, perhaps, easy for a European to underestimate Bishop 
Sheen, because all American ways are not ours. In America, 
however, it is almost a case of whi Sheen, ibi Ecclesia, and to 
the thirty million televiewers who see and hear him every week 
he speaks indeed with the voice of the Church. If he simplifies 
the verities it is, doubtless, because he knows that his audience 
is too huge and heterogeneous to grasp complexity, and it is 
always Catholic culture that he simplifies, the sound sense of 
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Europe which it is so essential that Americans should hear. 
And not only American Protestants either but American 
Catholics as well, because even the nun who had read Ronald 
Firbank and E. E. Cummings didn’t always get things across. 
“Of course I’ve no intention of reading any of these books 
Sister’s always spieling about,’ I heard one of her pupils say. 

But such failures are only successes boomeranging. Because 
of the tremendous demand for Catholic education, colleges are 
faced with the alternative of lowering their entrance examination 
standards or exposing the rejected to the agnosticism of the 
secular universities. The problem is as much discussed by 
Faculties as the merits of McCarthy or the novels of Graham 
Greene: those who are pro-McCarthy are generally anti- 
Greene. 

In the end it is always the faith which wins, and even 
“ creative literature’ wobbles before the necessity of saving 
souls. Both nuns who lecture on Ulysses and priests who are 
bored by Mauriac put spiritual things first, without the slightest 
fear that Bertrand Russell may be right after all. This certainty 
of mission descends from archbishops who forbid segregation 
to the dedicated young men I saw praying in the seminary 
chapel in Baltimore. 

Nor do they allow their achievements to go to their heads. 
“Tt’s a grand thing to have lived so long and to have done so 
little harm to the Church,” a bishop said as he lay dying. 
“ Our shortcomings are permitted so that people may realise 
that the Church is one hundred per cent. God and not eighty 
per cent clergy and twenty per cent God,” a priest said to 
me in Chicago. ‘ God does it all by Himself. Why, He can 
even take a bunch of us phonies and turn us into priests.” 
Not that there is very much phoney about seminarists who, 
as in the Order of the Precious Blood, earn their keep as 
plumbers and electricians until they are ordained sub-deacons. 
There is nothing bogus about them either when they become 
priests, because for every rich parish Shey operate they open 
another in a negro district. 

“The Church is being raised up in Agaenien,”” my Chicago 
priest told me. ‘ Sooner or later, therefore, the devil will start 
attacking it. The clergy are in the front line and they'll be 
tempted first. Beer and sex are -out,- so it’ll be materialism. 
Nobody can accuse a pastor: who builds too. big a rectory.” . 

Perhaps the devil’s cleverer-still : perhaps he’s even insinuated 
himself into the liturgical movement, which, as John Howard 
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Griffin suggests, is really an anti-liturgical movement. Acolytes 
in pale blue cassocks and electric candles on assembly-line 
high altars may be more deadly weapons than the invisible 
appreciation of presbyteries built years ago. The bawling of 
the Confiteor and of the Lord’s Prayer in English certainly 
seems a pretty effective way of drowning Browning’s “ blessed 
mutter of the Mass.” The choir which stops half-way through 
the Credo may bring the celebrant nearer to his breakfast than 
the congregation to God. Even the deacon and the sub-deacon 
who come down the centre aisle for the Asperges on the wrong 
side of the priest so that they may not have to change round 
again at the foot may not be a too screwy Screwtape Letters 
type of temptation. 

The Mass, after all, is meant to be seen as well as heard, and 
the greater part of the hearing to be done by God. To the 
hope that the use of English will make a gabbling priest careful 
I prefer the certainty that Latin will continue to hide most of 
the gabbling. I think that the devil is rather frightened of 
Latin, which is the sound of the Church in all lands. English 
could not have made more intelligible the beautiful pontifical 
Mass I heard sung by Cardinal Spellman in St. Patrick’s, New 
York, on Laetare Sunday. 

It is, of course, possible that, just as the radio seems to have 
made most Americans deaf, TV may in the long run make 
them blind. But in the meantime it is only charitable not to 
’ obstruct the eyesight of those who can still use it by reserving 
space for seat-holders who rarely turn up. Still less ought 
conversations to be impeded by consigning behind undevotional 
hats Protestants entering Catholic churches for the first time. 
But even the abolishment of privilege the devil can use to his 
- Own purpose if the business of the sanctuary is clattered, 
yammered, hustled and not allowed to speak for itself. 
Fortunately, the liturgy is so beautiful that even the reformers 
can’t quite destroy it. 

But don’t get me wrong: if the. devil can tempt a priest 
in California to give Holy Communion after saying only one 
Domine, non sum dignus instead of three, Benedictine nuns in 
South Dakota have built one of the most chaste chapels I have 
ever seen. The new cathedral in St. Louis is clean and un- 
cluttered. Add only plainchant to its devout laity, apostolic 
priests and darling, lovely nuns, and the feet of the Church in 

America will indeed be “ beautiful with shoes.” 
BrucE MARSHALL 
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THE AMERICAN NUN 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


ET me say, first of all, that I was educated by nuns and by 
no one else. Since my childhood I have had close friends 
among nuns in Ireland, England, France and Italy. I like 

nuns and always feel at home in their society. In America, then, 
nuns a8 such were not new to me. I gave lectures throughout the 
United States in many colleges and academies conducted by 
them, usually staying overnight, or a couple of nights, on one 
occasion a week. The American nun surprised me and I became 
extremely interested in the difference between her and her 
European counterpart. The landscape, climate, history and 
traditions of the New World are altogether different from ours 
and so, too, are the demands it makes on its people. The religious, 
like everyone else, has to come to terms with those demands. It 
seemed to me that the American nun does so with signal success. 

The first point of difference is that the American nun 
fraternises with the laity, even the non-Catholic laity, without 
any apparent self-consciousness. In the first college where I 
spoke, my lecture was followed by luncheon, to which I was 
invited. The scene in the big dining-hall was unusual enough to 
be very interesting to me. The students, several hundred of 
them, dined at small tables, for four, or six and the Sisters 
belonging to the college faculty did likewise. As the Sisters 
passed to their tables, many of them were hailed by the students ~ 
with questions, or information. I was allotted a place at a table 
with three Sisters. I have been so many times the guest of nuns 
that it is a commonplace in my life, but this was the very first 
time I had eaten with them. I could not refrain from mentioning 
it and they were amused. : 

On another occasion, in Lansing, Michigan, I happened to 
meet two nuns who were on their way to a public luncheon at the 
principal hotel in the town. The other guests were all men, 
mainly businessmen of every, or no, religious denomination. 
They were collaborating in raising funds for the voluntary 
schools and colleges in the State. The details of nearly all 
business projects in America are settled over a luncheon table. 
As the college to which these Sisters belonged was included in 
the schools to benefit from this effort, and had even subscribed 
funds towards it, the nuns were interested in hearing the plans. 
They went to the function with smiling faces and the remark : 
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“Tt will do them good to see the habit.” Extensive mingling 
with the laity is in fact inseparable from the average nun’s work 
in America. Evidently it does not disturb their essential seclu- 
sion or their discipline or way of life, nor does it impair the 
strictness with which their rules are observed. 

The postulants are different too. True, they dress in the 
familiar black, but the style is smart as well as serviceable. The 
head-dress is no longer penitential (from the lay point of view). 
Mostly it is a becoming square of black lace. Every variety of 
hairstyle is permitted until the girl takes the veil. Among the 
bingles, bangs and Botticelli crops, I saw even a flashing gold 
pony-tail. One morning, as I was about to leave a college, an 
elegant girl came to the door of my room and told me she would 
drive me to the station. As we went to the car, believing that 
we had not met before, I began explaining myself. She laughed 
and reminded me that we had had a long conversation the 
previous evening. She was a postulant and I had failed to 
recognise her in the lay dress she wore again when called on to 
drive on behalf of the convent. The American postulant has an 
alert and confident air. She has not the same look of meekness 
with which we are familiar in the Old World. 

Of course I do not know anything about the American 
religious training of nuns. I had opportunity to observe only its 
results. But whatever kind of a mould is used, the American 
nun emerges not in the least formalized or conventional. She 
retains a natural manner and her reaction to different situations 
cannot be calculated beforehand. There appears to be no sup- 
pression of any natural gift. The result of this difference in out- 
look is that one meets nuns excelling in the most unexpected 
spheres. 

As a rule I avoid science laboratories because I understand 

so little of what I am shown in them. But I recall one of those 
many college laboratories in which I came to the alert with a 
start of attention because the Sister in charge of it was unmis- 
takably a genius. She was interested in cancer research and she 
proceeded to show me a series of coloured plates which demon- 
strated how easily the initial stages of this disease can be detected 
and cured when it occurs in certain superficial areas of the body. 
As we discussed this grim subject, she diffidently admitted 
personal contribution in the way of individual research. She had 
developed the technique of the “pressed plate” and her type of 
plate is now in use in the Chester Beatty Cancer Research 
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Institute in London. Little by little I gleaned from this scientist 
other details including the admission that practically every 
item in her laboratory was donated by the State in recognition 
of her discoveries in scientific research. 


This Sister told me about her experiences in Paris a couple of 
years ago when she attended the International Reunion for 
Molecular Spectrascopy held at the Sorbonne. She had gone 
there by invitation and had been accepted by the international 
scientists as one of themselves. “I think it’s good for them to 
see the habit,” she said wryly. “It disposes of their contention 
that religion is incompatible with scientific research.” 


An Italian friend from Milan, whom I met accidentally in 
the States, invited me to accompany her on a visit to a puppet 
theatre in a college conducted by nuns. On our way she confided 
to me her complete disbelief that any American, and least of all 
@ nun, could master this traditional Neapolitan art. She said it 
cannot be done even in other parts of Italy and reminded me 
that it is only recently Milan dared vie with Naples in the estab- 
lishment of a puppet theatre. The nun who received us explained 
that she taught a class of college students how to run a puppet 
theatre: this included making and dressing the puppets, 
writing and recording the scripts beforehand in order that—at 
the actual performance—the girls should be free to think of 
nothing but the puppet manipulation, which is the essence of 
the art. “How many puppets can you manipulate in each hand?” 
asked my friend suspiciously. “Five,” said Sister confidently. 
Meeting the Italian’s look of utter incredulity, she ran quickly 
around the stage, seizing the strings of all the puppets lying 
inertly against the walls, manipulating them with both hands. 
Humming a dance tune, she glided and pirouetted gracefully 
around the stage, her arms and hands moving sinuously ; and 
as if by magic, the feet and hands of the puppets responded. It 
was superb as an impromptu demonstration. The Italian stood 
open-mouthed in astonishment. The Sister began naming out 
the performances the students had given ; it seemed they had 
done all the puppet shows that had ever been heard of. Sister 
further told the Italian sceptic that she had acquired the art 
from a Neapolitan expert named Poppa Mateo, known in New 
York as the King of the Puppeteers. While studying for her 
degree in a New York college, she had many times ascended to 


the “hookety-dickety” apartment under the eaves in the Italian 
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quarter where Poppa Mateo held sway, in order to acquire the 
finishing touches to her side-line craft. 

I visited a convent in Colorado where a community of 
eleven nuns themselves work a 150-acre farm with the help of 
one man only. These Sisters were not a teaching community. 
They began by showing me the buildings they had themselves 
erected, consisting of an extension to the original dwelling- 
house ; a twelve-stall cow-byre ; two chicken houses ; a brooder 
house ; a silo; a pig-sty ; a tool shed; a dormitory for the 
children attending their summer camp. The farm was fully 
mechanised with tractors and all necessary implements. The 
Sisters did the tractor ploughing, harrowing, sowing and after- 
treatment of the land, as well as all harvesting operations. A 
couple of years ago the well-known American magazine Life 
gave extensive photographic publicity to this community’s 
work. As we were moving out to the car, we met a Sister return- 
ing alone in a station wagon from a shopping expedition in the 
nearby town and another driving back from the farm in a jeep. 
Dusk was falling as we drove away. At the end of the half-mile 
long avenue, a Sister was working alone in what looked like 
a thirty-acre field. Enveloped in a large check apron and wearing 
farm boots, she was raking weeds together into piles. Absorbed 
in finishing before the fading daylight had gone, she did not 
even glance up as the car passed. I remembered that picture for 
long afterwards. The Sister was not merely a poetic figure, but a 
symbolic one. She was typical in her energy and in her devotion 
to the duty at hand. 

In a country where mechanical development has reached 
such a high level, it is not surprising that nuns, too, should be 
expert in handling machinery of every kind. Most of these 
colleges have their own broadcasting station. The studios where 
their programmes are recorded are equipped with the usual 
complicated array of mechanism. I would stand there, bewilder- 
ed, while a Sister pressed buttons, switched lights on and off, 
and manipulated coils of flex in the hopeless attempt to make me 
understand how everything worked. 

Many readers will have seen the film Come to the Stable, in 
which nuns do a lot of speeding around in cars. On the lecture 
tour I quickly became accustomed to being met on arrival at 
remote country stations by a nun-driver, handling a six-seater 
eight-cylinder with masterful skill and parking it. to perfection 
in every variety of tight space. The cars favoured were all 
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intimidatingly. large to my point of view. I met even a Sister 
with an air-pilot’s license. ‘One never knows when it might 
come in useful,” she remarked, as she slipped the document back 
into her pocket. “It would do them good to see the habit,’ was 
my own mental reaction. 

‘“‘What goes for master goes for man” is a rural saying that 
often occurred to me as I observed the American nun’s influence 
on the students. Her reflection in them is certainly attractive ; 
they have the same enterprise, the same zeal. I saw those young 
people undertaking tasks in connection with Church expansion 
from which we in this country would shrink as impossibly 
difficult or repugnant. They usually visit prisons and reforma- 
tories in the district and help the Catholic chaplains to look 
after the inmates. They crowd into cars on Saturday mornings 
to take catechism classes in nearby villages where there is no 
church centre. In the Indian children’s village of Winnebago, 
Nebraska, the girls from a nearby residential college visit 
periodically to scrub out and polish the children’s dormitories. 
In a Michigan girls’ college where I stayed the conversation 
concerned a State enquiry which was being held in a nearby 
girls’ reformatory. The students were very interested because 
they knew the place intimately. The enquiry had been ordered 
because of a rebellion organised against the matron by the girls 
under detention. They had damaged fittings, broken windows, 
slashed their wrists with the glass, threatening suicide, and 
barricaded themselves in their rooms. The chaplain had called 
on the students to help him to restore order. It was a very 
difficult situation because neither the matron nor the other 
head of the institution was Catholic. The students had not 
hesitated, however, in facing up to the embarrassment and they 

had worked miracles in restoring peace. According to them- 

selves, the most successful among them was a slight, ethereal- 

looking girl. I talked to her about the affair and found that all 

her sympathy was for the girls who had rebelled. She said they 

were unfortunate and needed only someone to talk to ; that she 

had been happy to help them. This student made an abiding 

impression on me. She was so mature for her age in her womanly 

intuition of the value of eye and ear sympathy. 

There is comradeship between Sisters and students. I 

recall a college conversation in which everyone was regretting 

that I had missed a wonderful party that had taken place on the 

campus during the previous week. According to the students, 
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it was unique. Certainly the details were novel to my ear. The 
event took the shape of a Harvest Festival and it had taken place 
out-of-doors on a moonlight night. It had been attended by 
men studying at the nearby university and colleges, about four 
hundred girls and boys all told, whose average age was eighteen. 

The fun consisted of dancing (including folk-dances) on an 
outdoor dancing-square, floodlit for the occasion. The dancing 
was varied by rides around the campus in a horse-drawn covered 
hay-wagon, half full of hay. The girls had cooked beef sausages 
on the portable charcoal campus grills, on which they also 
brewed coffee and hot chocolate. These staple refreshments 
were helped out by potato chips, doughnuts, cider, ice-cream, 
popcorn, apples, toasted marshmallows, cocha pickles and 
Bermuda onions. 

“The onions were a mistake,” said Sister sympathetically. 
“They should never be served at a dance unless chlorophyl 
chewing-gum can be passed around immediately afterwards.” 
The students nodded agreement. There you have an incident 
that illustrates the comradeship. ‘The onions were a mistake” 
was such a woman-to-woman attitude, such a frank acknow- 
ledgment of the importance of feminine charm. 

Forty per cent of the students’ marriages in this particular 
college originate in the friendships thus formed and as a result 
at least fifty per cent of the marriages are Catholic. The Ameri- 
can nun is just as interested in promoting marriages as in foster- 
ing vocations. Her view is that it has to be one road or the other 
for the majority and in both cases the sympathetic and helping 
hand is of equal benefit. Girl students in colleges are allowed to 
go out with boy friends and receive visits from them if their 
parents’ written permission is filed. ‘Sweetheart parties” are 
- popular and the authorities in neighbouring boys’ and girls’ 
colleges always cooperate wholeheartedly to make these mixed 
functions a success. There is no segregation of the sexes and 
freedom from sex shyness is an obvious result. The men and 
women in the colleges fraternise with complete unselfconscious- 
ness, mingling happily together in study, amusement, social 
service and employment for tuition. The atmosphere of the co- 
educational colleges is particularly happy (usually conducted 
by priests and nuns of the same order). I recall one co-educational 
college where the audience was particularly stimulating in their 
receptiveness, maturity and gravity. Afterwards I spent some 
time in their library and noted the concentration with which the 
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students were note-taking, side by side. From the library I went 
to the girls’ quarters. The first room I entered was the smoking- 
room, where happy grins met me through a blue haze. From that 
I went to the chapel. It was the lunch-hour break and I saw 
there were more students in the chapel than in the smoking- 
room. 
The poise and gaiety of the students is eloquent of successful 
methods of handling them. In the statements of college objec- 
tives, great stress is always laid on teaching inner control so that 
the students may know how to live well in addition to earning a 
living. The guiding principle is that virtue is weak if it has to be 
propped up with a repressive system of rules. The tendency 
everywhere is to reduce supervision to the minimum. There is no 
nagging, no “‘Do’s” and “‘Don’ts”. Voluntary attendance at 
chapel, for example, was found on experiment to be larger than 
enforced attendance. The popular method of maintaining dis- 
cipline is to leave it to the students themselves by means of a 
“Committee of Discipline,’ which works very successfully. 

America is said to be the ‘‘ Land of the Free ’’ and nowhere 
did I so appreciate this freedom as in the college kitchen. It 
usually opened straight off the dining-room and had ever open 
doors. If children are taken to strange houses, they normally 
gravitate towards the kitchen through some irresistible law 
of attraction. Sometimes they are made welcome there, but 
sometimes not. I must confess I have never outgrown the 
fascination of other people’s kitchens and from this point of 
view I found America a paradise. One was always made welcome 
in the college kitchen. No one ever stopped work, but there were 
smiles of recognition all round. A high office stool (but painted a 
gay colour) is the seating accommodation there for tasks at which 
the worker can sit. Sister cleaning out the fish, or Sister rolling 
out pastry, or podding peas, or shredding beans, looked gratified 
when one perched on a stool to pepper her with questions. I do 
not speak now of the magnificent electrical equipment of those 
places: the terrazzo flooring, the gleaming chromium, the 
glistening paint, the absence of dust or smoke; the white- 
coated and white-aproned staff—all that is very well known. 
I speak rather of the pleasant atmosphere. Every college is a 
happy world and its focus of happiness might be said to be the 
kitchen. 

The food that comes out of those happy kitchens is worthy 
of them. A great deal of thought and much attention is given to 
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food, from a strict sense of duty in making the best use of it. 
Usually the person in charge of the kitchen is not only a trained 
chef, but a dietician, too, whose duty it is to see that the meals 
are properly balanced. Sometimes it is a member of the com- 
munity, sometimes an employee. In one college, the catering 
had been handed over to an outside firm, who made a great 
success of it. I stayed in another college where the kitchen was 
in charge of an Irishman, a chef. Four Sisters helped him and 
he was rightly considered the most important employee of the 
college. Speed, heat and variety are the marks of excellence in 
institutional meals. A great deal of effort is expended to reach 
this difficult goal. 

The college reception rooms are usually simple and colour- 
ful in their furnishings. In those brand-new buildings, there is no 
awkward, stuffy or even intimidating heritage from the past 
which the inheritors feel has to be left on view as a sort of mark of 
respect : outmoded furniture, gewgaws and portraits. It is a 
new day, a fresh dawn, and the feeling of exhilaration penetrates 
even the reception rooms. In one of the colleges where I stayed, 
I thought the bedroom allotted to me specially interesting. It 
was clearly planned with a view to “no service’ and was a 
clever combination of simplicity and grace. The furnishings 
consisted of bed, desk, chair, armchair. The floor was parquet. 
The pastel colour of the walls was re-echoed in the candlewick 
bedspread and the bedside table lampshade. Twin doors opened 
off it : one leading into a bathroom with the usual fittings ; the 
other into a spacious built-in cupboard with ample shelves and 
hooks where, in addition to hanging up one’s clothes, one could 
also store footwear, luggage, typewriter and other untidy para- 
phernalia. Another bedroom, the exact replica of mine, but 
' decorated in a different colour, opened off the bathroom at the 
opposite side, so that every two rooms had their own bathroom. 
There was nothing superfluous in those rooms: no pictures or 
ornaments. It was almost impossible to disorder rooms 80 
planned and the very minimum of attention kept them clean. I 
was intrigued at the elimination of so many boring domestic 
chores in a building so planned and commented on it to the college 
Dean. ‘Would you like to see the Sisters’ quarters ?” she 
answered and briskly led me down the adjoining corridor, where 
the bedrooms were precisely the same as my own. 

There are no lay-sisters in the American communities. Since 
it is possible to enter most of those colleges through a service 
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contract, meaning work in return for tuition, every kind of 
employment is equally respected : washing up, cleaning rooms, 
collecting laundry and clothes for the cleaners and re-distributing 
them again, kitchen help of every kind, assistance in the cafe- 
terias, mending, secretarial work, telephone duty—all such 
services and hundreds more of the kind that must be done to 
keep a large institution running smoothly, these are all accepted 
by the college authorities in lieu of fees for tuition. The students 
are also free to take part-time employment in hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals and business houses within reach of the college. 

It was a commonplace on the lecture tour to arrive at 
a remote country station at a late hour and find the patient nuns 
waiting with welcoming smiles. The lateness of the hour passed 
without comment. A surprised smile is the usual answer to an 
apology. The hazards of travel are all part of the game, dismissed 
in favour of more attractive topics. But I recall a college in 
Kentucky where I put the community’s patience to a very 
severe test. I had missed the train I should have taken the 
previous day ; then came on by plane. I advised them of the 
change of plans in a telegram that gave not only the wrong 
flight number but insufficient indications about the exact air- 
port, where there was a choice of several. I was met on time and 
no reference was made to my dark misdeeds but, as we speeded 
over the highway I drew from the smiling Sisters the admission 
that Mother had been anxious, probably was still anxious. They 
had promised to ring her when they found the right airport, or 
found me, but they had been unable to fulfil this condition so 
much time had been spent in driving through dark countryside 
where telephone kiosks were not. They could not wait at the 
airport either because they felt they had to get me to the college 
with ten minutes to spare before my lecture. Mother came to the 
door as the car drew up and it was obvious she had been worried. 
The first to reach her was Sister, who caught her hand in a quick 
gesture of sympathy as she poured out a flood of reassurance and 
explanation. The whole matter was disposed of before I could 
get to the door. No one allowed me to refer to it again. I set out 
this episode at length by way of illustrating a social attitude that 
is most flexible and accommodating. 
By way of conclusion, let me say that I know the limitations 
of my experience. All the communities I met were teaching 
orders, with the exception of two only. But the American nun, 
as I met her, so truly reflects all that is best in the New World 
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that a person might be led blindfolded around the States, opening 
his eyes only in convents, yet in those secluded worlds, those 
“walled in” places in the popular imagination, he would yet 
find the real America: the charity, the vitality, the freedom 
from prudery and pettiness, the practical outlook, the eagerness 
to accept the new and the untried, the gaiety. I met in America 
many nuns who could compete in contest—if there is such a 
thing and I fear there is—for the title “Miss America.”” They are 
as American as that in the best sense. 

ALICE CURTAYNE 


Downings House, Prosperous, Co. Kildare. 


REGINA SABBATI 


A Bhanrion na hAoine O Queen of Friday 
*s an tSathairn aoibhinn, and of pleasant Saturday, 
tiir eolas na slt dhom give me knowledge of the way 


nar ghabhas riamh roimhe seo ;_ which I havenever yet travelled; 
stiiraigh mé go dithrachtach be zealous to guide me 
dtireach straight 

mar rinn an réilteann as did the star 
na réix én dtir thoir. the kings from the eastern land 


—TADHG GAELACH 
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INTELLECTUALS AND THE LAY 
APOSTOLATE 


LAURENCE FORRISTAL 


Definitions 


NEVER knew how difficult it was to define or even describe 
I an “intellectual” until I tried it. I suppose we might 
describe him as one who would never dream of classifying 
himself as an intellectual but whose friends and enemies would 
so classify him. Perhaps a better definition would be “ a person 
who has been exposed to a University education, or its equivalent, 
has aquired a certain store of wisdom and knowledge, realises 
how little he knows and constantly tries to add to that little.” 
Even this is deficient as it fails to include the small though 
very important group of self-educated men and women whose 
formal education did not go beyond the secondary school. 
After all, it’s the product that counts, not the process. In 
general, we would expect to find the intellectuals among the 
graduates of our Universities, though only a small percentage 
of them would qualify for the title. The vast majority are 
satisfied to make a job the final goal of their education. 
There is no difficulty in defining the lay apostolate, since 
the present Holy Father and Pope Pius XI have defined it 
more than once. Put briefly, it is the collaboration of the 
Catholic laity in the work of the Church in building up and 
expanding the Kingdom of Christ upon earth, under the 
guidance of the hierarchy. It has taken various forms in different 
countries and in different social and intellectual milieux but 
the common characteristic of these forms which have proved 
successful would seem to be that they aim at the spiritual 
transformation of the lay apostle and through him of the 
environment in which he lives and works. Experience, too, 
has proved that the more initiative is allowed to the lay apostles, 
the more they develop a sense of responsibility and the more 
successful is their work. This truth is summed up in the slogan, 
“‘ Everything by the laity, nothing without the priest.” The 
priest should always be there to inspire, to supervise and to 
guide but the development of the ideas and their practical 
application should be the work of the laity. The spiritual 
formation of the apostles must, naturally, be the work of the 
priest but even here it should be his aim to “ draw them out,” 
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to help them to find the solution of their personal problems 
and the problems of their apostolic work in the light of the 
Gospel, rather than force them into a prefabricated mould. 

On these points, those who have gained the right to speak 
with authority because of the success of their work in the lay 


apostolate, are agreed. 
Importance and Necessity 


The readers of The Furrow who have read the papal 
encyclicals and allocutions issued during the past thirty years 
are well aware of what the Vicars of Christ have thought and 
think of the lay apostolate or Catholic Action. Again and 
again they have declared it to be not merely important but 
a necessity in the present world crisis. They have called for 
an elite army to carry the Christian message into every sphere 
of life and activity, an army of men and women possessed of 
the Christian vision and on fire with the crusading spirit. They 
have appealed to workers to be apostles to their fellow-workers, 
students to their fellow-students, married men and women 
to others in the same state of life, intellectuals to intellectuals. 
And they have appealed with an insistence and an urgency 
that corresponds to the growing gravity of the crisis. 

Of all the various forms of the lay apostolate I would put 
that of the intellectuals in the place of first importance. The 
two groups which will have most to do with giving form and 
spirit to the new world which is now in process of gestation 
are the workers and the intellectuals. The workers, especially 
the proletariat of the industrial nations, have at long last 
become conscious of their rights, the rights that spring from 
- human dignity and of their strength through organisation. 
But the workers need leaders and, in view of the complex 
character of modern civilisation, only the intellectuals can 
supply that leadership. True, many of the labour leaders have 
come up from the ranks but in order to be effective these have 
had to become intellectuals (however much they may disown 
the title) or they have had to depend upon intellectuals whom 
they follow blindly. Man is a rational animal and never were 
his thinking powers more essential to solve human problems 
than in this transitional period, this passage from one era to 
another. We often hear it said that this is the age of the specialist, 
who is not a true intellectual, but unless there are wise men, 
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men with a philosophical depth and breadth of mind, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of the specialists, these latter will produce 
nothing more than a highly complicated chaos. Whether the 
intellectuals will be true to their vocation—the history of the 
past 200 years would incline one to pessimism here—is a 
question which only God can answer. At any rate they hold 
the power in their hands to mould the new civilisations, for 
without their aid the most powerful dictator is helpless in the 
long run. 


Present Alignment of Forces 


As preface to this section I might explain that for the facts 
and estimates contained here I am relying upon books, pamphlets 
and magazine articles I have read and, to a much greater extent, 
upon conversations and correspondence I have had with priests 
and laymen who have had long experience with the lay 
apostolate, especially in so far as it relates to the intellectual 
life of the nation. Every enthusiast for Catholic Action who 
visits or passes through California seems to find his way sooner 
or later to the Immaculate Conception parish in San Diego. 
(The pastor, Father Leo Davis, is the magnet that draws them.) 
It is there I have met many of them and listened to many a 
discussion and argument and heard the stories of achievement 
or failure from men who had come from the firing line. They 
came from many different states of the Union and from many 
foreign countries—Latin Americans, Canadians, French, Belgians 
and a lone Englishman whose father was born in Co. Mayo! 
They could speak with authority because they spoke from long 
experience. 

Assuming that the intellectuals are playing a decisive role 
in the struggle for the mind and soul of humanity, the available 
evidence compels us to believe that the battle is going against 
us, not only in the U.S. but in most of the countries of Latin 
America. Humanly speaking, the outlook is dark, indeed. 
While there are differences of opinion as to the relative strength 
of the Christian and anti-Christian forces, on one point there is 
unanimity—the anti-Christian side is considerably the stronger 
of the two, both in numbers and influence. On that side I 
would place not only those who are Communists or well-disposed 
towards. Communism but all those whose philosophy of life 
is opposed to supernatural religion. Their number is legion, 
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both among the University professors and among the graduates 
and undergraduates who would qualify for the title of intellectual. 
Their prevailing philosophy is some form of rationalist 
pragmatism, which in the long run would be just as destructive 
of Christianity as the most virulent form of Communism. 
Just now Communism is not regarded as “respectable” in 
academic circles—it’s too dangerous for one thing—but 
Pragmatism or Scientism (they amount largely to the same 
thing) is doing the same work of undermining Christian belief 
and destroying Christian values. Whenever public charges to 
this effect are made there is a loud outcry about the danger 
of destroying “academic freedom’ and of imposing 
“ conformity ” in matters of scholarship. But the charges are 
never disproved ; rather they are smothered in a flood of 
rhetoric. 

That the anti-Christian forces in intellectual circles are 
numerous, influential and well-organised is proved conclusively 
every time some scientist is branded as a “‘ security risk” by 
a government-appointed committee or some professor refuses, 
on grounds of possible self-incrimination, to say whether he 
is a Communist. There are always hundreds of his colleagues 
to rush to his defence with denunciations of the Hitlerian 
methods of the investigators. 

This is in marked contrast to what happened during the 
years when it was fashionable in the academic world to be a 
Communist or to have Communist leanings, the years when 
Russia was our noble ally, working out a new system of economic 
democracy. There were many professors then who saw the 
trend of the times and recognised its menaces to Christian 
values. When some of these expressed their concern publicly, 
- they were harassed and persecuted in various ways without 
a word of protest from their colleagues. There was no talk then 
of academic freedom or of the menace of enforced conformity. 

On the Christian. side of the battle-front we still find an 
appreciable number—though a small minority of the whole— 
of scholars with a national reputation in their ‘special spheres. 
They are found especially in the history and philosophy 
departments of the Universities and among the younger 
generation of writers. But they lead a precarious life with the 
threat of boycott and ostracism always hanging over them. 
Some of them are converts who are paying a heavy price for 
their adherence to the Church. 
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There are others—a still smaller minority—whose published 
opinions would place them among the Pragmatists or Secularists 
but who are honestly searching for the Truth which they know 
they have not yet found. They realise that science does not 
hold the ultimate answer; that politics and economics alone 
will not bring salvation. 

What of our Catholic colleges and universities? They are 
doing excellent work within a limited range. From the beginning 
they have been plagued with lack of funds and more so now 
than before. They cannot hope to compete with the secular 
institutions in equipment or professorial staff. They have had 
to devote ninety per cent of their energies to turning out 
graduates capable of earning a livelihood in a competitive 
world and, at the same time, capable of retaining and defending 
their faith in a post-Christian world. They have had little time 
for scholarship or research. Under the circumstances the wonder 
is that they have succeeded in accomplishing so much. Their 
influence upon the general intellectual life of the nation is 
small. 


Present Position of the Lay Apostolate 


This is the arena into which the lay apostolate has entered. 
It is evident that only apostles for whom Christ and His message 
are living realities, more real than the food they eat and the air 
they breathe, could entertain a hope of transforming this 
environment. Humanly speaking, the task seems impossible 
but the young apostles remember how the Communists under- 
took a task that seemed equally hopeless thirty years ago, 
with what success we all know. If Christian zealots may not 
use the weapons of mendacity and intrigue, with which the 
Communists furthered their cause, they know they have 
available far more potent sources of strength. They know that 
“ intellect, divorced from humanity, is one of the most destructive 
forces in human history’ and so they put their trust chiefly 
in living a Christian life to the fullest possible extent and in 
helping others to do the same. But they do not despise or 
neglect the weapons of the mind, conscious that the Church 
has always used such weapons in the defence of truth and for 
the promotion of Christ’s Kingdom. So they do not despise 
scholarship, even the kind that brings little or no immediate 
reward but they always give it a place of secondary importance. 
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What have they accomplished so far? Not much, one might 
say, because their efforts have been mostly tentative; they 
are still in the trial-and-error stage of the apostolate. Most 
of the Catholic colleges and universities have one or more 
groups of Catholic Action, working quietly and unobtrusively 
to bring the fulness of the Christian message into operation, 
to make the maxims of the Gospel the rule of life of the general 
student body. This is a hard work with many set-backs and 
disappointments. But in spite of everything, a slow and steady 
progress is being made. (When one compares the present 
position with that of ten years ago the progress made is most 
encouraging.) 

A number of Catholic institutions of higher learning have 
revised their curriculum with a view to making Christian 
philosophy the integrating factor of the whole. They are trying 
to put into effect the ideas of scholars like Dr. John Julian 
Ryan, who declare that a secular education, with religion taught 
on the side, is not Catholic education. Here financial difficulties 
enter in as many of the students’ parents, who foot the bill, 
cannot see the wisdom of spending time on “ visionary ” 
subjects when “ what the boys or girls need is to acquire enough 
knowledge to find a good job and get along in life.” Pragmatism 
is not the exclusive property of the non-Christians! There is 
the further difficulty of getting out of a rut, of discarding the 
old ways. But here youth and enthusiasm and the American 
spirit of adventure, which is not yet dead, are on the side of 
the apostles. 

Here and there individual professors, with the blessing or at 
least the tacit approval of the higher authorities, are attempting 
in their own field to form a synthesis of life, religion and 
scholarship. Their work necessarily is of a pioneering character 
but the quality of the students they have turned out would 
indicate that they are on the right track. From these students 
are recruited the members of the specialised Catholic Action 
groups, small groups with far-reaching influence. 

What about the secular universities? Here, too, there are 
rays of hope in spite of the general trend towards Pragmatism. 
Some of the most prominent have courses in scholastic philosophy 
with excellent professors but a small student attendance. In 
their post-graduate schools are to be found a number of students 
who graduated from Catholic institutions and were already 
imbued with the apostolic spirit. These sometimes form a 
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nucleus whose influence is out of all proportion to their number. 
With the aid of sympathetic professors they can make their 
fellow-students realise that there is a Christian solution to 
the problem of the day. 

These various groups and individuals are held together and 
their efforts loosely co-ordinated by means of bulletins issued 
from time to time and by annual conventions. But the great 
need, recognised by all, is a national Review, dedicated to the 
apostolate and catering to the intellectuals. These young 
apostles—and some not so young—dream of something that 
would be a combination of Za Vie Spirituelle and La Vie 
Intellectuelle, a review of high quality from the point of view 
of spirituality and scholarship, which would co-ordinate the 
efforts of the lay apostolic groups and force itself upon the 
attention of sympathetic or open-minded outsiders. It would 
be edited and published by laymen. 

There are already two or three Catholic magazines of a high 
intellectual quality edited by laymen but, for one reason or 
another, their circulation is small and their appeal restricted. 
The kind of national Review that would promote the lay 
apostolate among the intellectuals of the U.S.A. has yet to 
appear and is sorely needed. Such a review would be the 
forerunner of an organisation like “ The Catholic Centre of 
French Intellectuals,” which combines in its annual Study 
Week what is highest in spirituality with what is best in scholar- 
ship. 


The Fruits of Experience 


It may be in order here to give in summary form some of 
the things essential for a successful lay apostolate among the 
intellectuals, in the opinion of those who have given much 
time and effort to the work. 

(a) Spirituality and scholarship should go hand in hand, both 
promoted and both appreciated. In fact it has been found 
that a genuine apostolic spirit promotes mental development 
even among the Young Christian Workers who have little 
formal education. They find education through the apostolate. 

(b) A mere study club or debating society is worse than 
useless. It is waste of time. 

(c) The groups should have a clearly defined programme, 
strictly adhered to, at least in its main points. It should include 
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the study of the Gospels and of the Liturgy and should result 
in some definite action to be performed between the meetings. 
No drones should be accepted. : 

(d) Party politics should be renounced as the unforgivable sin. 
The individual members may have their political views and 
may take part in politics but never in a way such as to 
involve the apostolate. Failure to observe this self-evident rule 
has done immense damage to apostolic efforts. 

(e) A sense of responsibility and a spirit of initiative should 
be encouraged and developed from the beginning. The priest, 
as chaplain or adviser, should always be available to inspire 
and guide. He should never attempt to “run the show.” 
This rule would be especially relevant to the publication of an 
apostolic review for intellectuals. If the laity have not yet 
come of age, they should be encouraged to do so without loss 
of time. 

(f) Meetings of apostolic groups should be held at least once 
a fortnight. In fact, student groups usually meet once a week. 
Monthly meetings are not sufficient to sustain interest or to 
keep the work going, since the members need the constant 
example and encouragement of their fellow-members. Those 
whose interest lags or who fail to carry out the practical resolution 
adopted at each meeting should be dropped. 


What About Ireland ? 


Since this article is written for publication in an Irish magazine 
the question ‘‘ What about Ireland ?” naturally arises. I am 
not in a position to answer it but I’m inclined to agree with 
the recent statement of an Irish priest in Australia that “ the 
- spiritual resources of modern Ireland have scarcely been tapped.” 
We Irish exiles probably see the old land through rose-coloured 
glasses but I don’t think we’re wrong in believing that Ireland 
has the two basic ingredients for a successful lay apostolate 
among the intellectuals—faith and brains. 

The late Hilaire Belloc wrote in one of his essays long ago, 
“In this fight we have once more on our side the energy of the 
Irish.” He was discussing the possibility of England’s conversion 
to the Faith and the “ once more ”’ referred to the part Ireland 
played in the conversion of Europe after the barbarian invasions. 
Many of Belloc’s countrymen must have smiled when they read 
this as they usually thought of the Irish as lazy, or energetic 
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only in fits and starts. But Belloc knew his history. He knew 
that whenever the Irish had a cause they considered worth 
working and fighting for, they astonished the world by their 
unflagging energy. 

The same cause that won for Ireland the title, “ Island of 
Saints and Scholars” thirteen centuries ago is again calling 
for recruits. The barbarians are again on the march, not on 
one continent but on all six, and this time many of them have 
university degrees. 

St. Agnes Church, LAURENCE FORRISTAL 
San Diego, California. 


REGINA LAETITAE ET MOERORIS 


Banrion an tsonais, Queen of happiness, 
Banrion an tsolais, Queen of light, 
Banrton na geros ’s na gcorénach, Queen of crosses and of crowns, 
is Banrton na ngras ; and Queen of graces ; 
in am sceimhle an bhdis, in the dread time of death, 
mo chrann din’s mo ghrd-saan the pure Virgin will be my love 
an Ogh ghlan and my shelter. 


—TADHG GAELACH 
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SOVEREIGN QUEEN 


SYLVESTER O’BRIEN 


HEN Pope Pius XII proclaimed the feast of Christ the 
King in the encyclical Quas Primas, of 11 December 
1925, devout Catholics felt instinctively that the 

establishment of a complementary feast of the Queenship of 
Mary would not be long delayed. They have not been dis- 
appointed. Only a short time ago the present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, authorised the establishment of a liturgical 
feast of Our Lady Queen of the Universe. The feast, which 
will be celebrated annually—possibly on 1 May—is to be 
proclaimed by the Holy Father himself in the square of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, on 1 November of the present year, fourth 
anniversary of the definition of the Dogma of the Assumption. 

The movement for the feast of Our Lady’s Queenship goes 
back at least to the Vatican Council, when a formal request 


for it was made to Pope Pius IX. The request has been repeated — 


again and again since: at the Marian Congresses of Lyons 
1900, Fribourg 1902, Einsiedlen 1906, Trier 1912 and on several 
other occasions. But what proved to be a most decisive step 
towards its realisation was the action of the present Holy 
Father in 1946. In May of that year, Pope Pius XII, in a 
broadcast address to pilgrims at Fatima emphasised the queenly 
prerogatives of Our Lady and availed of the occasion to sum- 
marise the theological arguments on which Mary’s Queenship 
is based, declaring: ‘‘ Jesus is king of the eternal ages by 
nature and by conquest ; through Him and with Him though 
subordinated to Him, Mary is Queen by grace, by divine 
alliance, by conquest and by a very special election. And her 
kingdom is as vast as that of her Son and her God, since nothing 
is excluded from her sovereignty.” 


“ Her kingdom is as vast as that of her Son and her God!” 
From that public declaration of the Pope in 1946 to the imminent 
solemn proclamation of the feast of Mary’s Queenship in 1954 
is but a very little step, which happily is now being taken. 
Of course there is nothing new in all this save the emphasis : 
the underlying doctrine is as old as the mystery of the 
Incarnation. What is more, from time immemorial the Church 
in her liturgy has been ringing the changes of Mary’s Royalty 
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unceasingly by attributing to her a whole litany of queenships 
of particular realms. 

The liturgy, it may be noted in passing, is a perfect mirror, 
faithfully reflecting the mind and heart of the Church: the 
Church’s doctrines and beliefs are best seen in the Church’s 
prayers. With this in mind let us examine the queenly style 
and titles of Our Lady in the liturgy. 

The final antiphons of the Divine Office, which are invariably 
addressed to Our Lady and which vary according to the liturgical 
seasons of the year, are particularly revealing. In one, the 
Regina Coeli, Mary is joyfully hailed as Queen of Heaven ; 
in another, the Ave Regina Coelorum, she is greeted not only 
as Queen of Heaven but also as Mistress, that is to say Queen, 
of the Angels ; while in a third, the familiar Salve Regina, it 
is rather her earthly sovereignty that is stressed: we poor 
banished children of Eve salute her as Queen and Mother of 
Mercy, thereby acknowledging that her Queenship over her 
earthly realm is both established and manifested through the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy towards the sinners that 
we are. Turning from the breviary to the missal, we find that 
at the communion of the Mass for the feast of Mount Carmel, 
Our Lady is saluted as Regina Mundi dignissima, Most noble 
Queen of the Universe. 

The very familiar Litany of Loreto, though not strictly 
liturgical, is one of the most habitual prayers of the Church. 
It completes in wondrous detail the style and titles of Our 
Lady’s Queenship, saluting her as Queen of Patriarchs, of 
Prophets, of Apostles, of Martyrs, of Confessors, of Virgins, 
of All Saints, as Queen conceived without original sin (and, 
therefore, holding sway even over hell and the demons), as 
Queen of the most Holy Rosary (and, therefore, as sharing in 
all the dominion of her Divine Son even as she shared in all 
the mysteries of His life and death), as Queen of Peace, because 
of God’s plan and decree, made manifest in the Incarnation, 
she was associated with Christ her Son, Prince of Peace, in the 
peacemaking between God and men and in giving peace to 
the world to the end of time. 

Outside the liturgy, the very title given Mary universally 
in familiar conversation, Our Lady (or its equivalent in most 
languages), implies her sovereignty over us and over the universe. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Mary’s new title, Queen of the 
Universe or Sovereign Queen, is at once a recapitulation under 
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one heading of a variety of royal titles and at the same time 
a solemn proclamation of them all. And yet, it is clear too that 
without such proclamation there was something wanting to 
Mary from her children. So, indeed, Pope Pius IX thought 
and declared at the Vatican Council in 1870, in answer to a 
request for papal recognition of Mary’s Queenship: ‘ There 
will be something lacking to the sovereignty of Mary as long 
as her subjects have not freely and solemnly proclaimed her 
Queen.” 

In the name of all Mary’s children and subjects another 
Pope Pius, now gloriously reigning, is about to supply the 
deficiency by solemnly proclaiming the feast of Mary’s Queenship, 
thus adding a precious adornment to Mary’s royal crown. 


II 


But Mary is not Queen of the Universe merely because her 
children freely and solemnly choose her as sovereign. Nor 
is she Queen of the Angels only because those heavenly spirits 
have elected her to rule over them. Mary is Queen by divine 
election and by divine alliance ; she is Queen of Heaven and 
Earth, she reigns over Purgatory, she rules Hell and the demons, 
because from eternity through Christ the King, her Son, and 
with Him though dependent on Him, God made Mary Queen 
of all, and because moreover, in time, God clearly revealed 
that He has done so. It is in this sense that the very first 
Fathers of the Church, notably St. Irenaeus, St. Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian expound the Scripture passages that treat of 
Mary’s role in God’s plan for the restoration of all things in 
Christ, her Divine Son. It is exactly in the same sense that 
Pope Pius IX, summing up the traditional teaching of the 
Church, expounds the doctrine in the nineteenth century. 
In the prologue to the Bull, Ineffabilis, in which Mary’s 
Immaculate Conception was defined in 1854, Pope Pius IX 
noted : ‘“‘ It has been the practice of the Church in the Divine 
Office and in the Sacred Liturgy to apply to the Blessed Virgin 
and her origin the very words which Sacred Scripture refers 
to the origin of Uncreated Wisdom, thereby manifesting that 
God pre-ordained the Virgin Mother and the Incarnation of 
Divine Wisdom in one single and identical decree.” 

This predestination of Mary to the Divine Maternity isthe 
ground and source of all her graces and dignities. It involves 
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between Jesus and Mary an altogether exceptional communion 
of wills and from Jesus to Mary an altogether unique com- 
munication of graces and privileges. Jesus is God Incarnate, 
Mary is, therefore, Mother of God; Jesus is All-Holy, Mary 
is made all-pure, immaculate, full of grace ; Jesus is Redeemer, 
sole Mediator between God and men, Mary is Coredemptrix, 
Mediatrix and Distributor of all graces. But Jesus as man is 
also King, immortal king of Heaven and earth; Mary is Queen 
likewise by divine election as Mother and associate of the 
King and also by personal conquest in virtue of her free and 
generous co-operation with her Divine Son in all His kingly 
and redemptive action from Bethlehem to Calvary. 

This exalted Kingship of Christ is expressly revealed, and 
the corresponding Queenship of Mary is clearly implied, in 
the scene in which we first meet Mary: the Annunciation at 
Nazareth, where God invites her to co-operate with Him in 
the Redemption of the world. From the lips of the heavenly 
messenger, Gabriel, we learn what Mary herself learns: that 
her Son will be a king and that there will be absolutely no 
limitation to his kingdom either in time or in extent. ‘ And 
the angel said to her: Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found 
grace with God. Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb and 
shalt bring forth a son and thou shalt call his name Jesus. 
He shall be great and shall be called the son of the Most High 
and the Lord shall give unto him the throne of David his 
father ; and he shall reign in the house of Jacob forever and 
of his kingdom there shall be no end” (Lk. 1: 30-33). If 
Jesus will be a king, then Mary, His Mother and Associate, 
will be Queen, sharing all His royal prerogatives ; if there is 
to be no limitation to His sway, then, to use the language of 
Pope Pius XII, “ her kingdom is as vast as that of her Son and 
her God, and nothing is excluded from her sovereignty.” 

In his fourth sermon for the Annunciation, St. Bonaventure 
developed this very argument with a rare combination of 
doctrine and piety. Commenting on the text of Ecclesiasticus 
24:12: “He who made me rested in my tabernacle,” the 
Saint declares: “The Creator of all took his abode in the 
tabernacle of the Virgin’s womb, since there he prepared for 
himself a nuptial couch that he might become our brother, 
a royal throne that he might become our king and a priestly 
robe that he might become our high priest.” Commenting 
further on the “royal throne,” the Saint explains that Mary 
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is the “‘ tabernacle of David,” that is to say, of the true David, 
Christ the king, to whom Isaias (16 : 5) refers in the person of 
David, his type. The Saint continues : “ And if David [Christ] 
is.a king, the Mother of the Lord cannot be a mere handmaid 
but mistress and queen, even universal queen; queen not 
alone of all earthly kingdoms but of all the heavenly realms 
to which Christ’s kingly sway extends, and, therefore, St. 
Anselm declares : ‘O woman, wondrously singular and singularly 
wondrous, through whom all things have been restored, hell 
undone, the demons thrust down, men saved and angels confirmed 
in grace. Why should it be necessary to speak, O Lady, since 
thy favours fill the whole universe, extending into the lowest 
depths and reaching unto the very heights of heaven, because 
of the fulness of thy grace?’ ... Therefore is the Blessed 
Virgin Universal Queen.” 

Do we not seem to hear an echo of these ardent sentiments 
of St. Bonaventure in the beautiful prayer which the present 
Holy Father composed for the Marian Year: ‘‘O Immaculate 
Mother of Jesus and our own Mother Mary ... we admire 
and praise the . . . sublime gifts with which God has filled 
you ... from the first moment of your conception until the 
day on which after your assumption into heaven, He crowned 
you Queen of the Universe ’’? 

Mary is, therefore, Queen of the Universe as the Pope declared 
to the pilgrims at Fatima, by grace, because by her plenitude 
of grace she surpasses all other creatures human and angelic 
and because, moreover, as Mediatrix of all graces, she is the 
channel of grace to all, both men and angels ; by divine alliance, 
because by the mystery of the Divine Maternity she is associated 
intimately with all three Persons of the Most Blessed Trinity 
severally, as the favourite daughter of God the Father, as 
the Mother of God the Son, as the Immaculate Spouse of the 
Holy Ghost, and because in addition, her Divine Son associated 
her with Himself in all His redemptive mysteries from the 
offering in the temple to its consummation on Calvary; by 
conquest, because by her willing co-operation with God’s plan 
and with the work of her Divine Son during His whole life and 
especially in His bitter Passion and Death, she merited, as 
Pope St. Pius X declared in the encyclical, Ad diem illum 
(1904), “to become most worthily the Reparatrix of the lost 
world and the Dispensatrix of all the gifts that the Saviour 
purchased for us”; by a very special election, because by the 
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mystery of “one single and identical decree” with the 
Incarnation of His Divine Son, God chose her from all eternity 
and associated her with His Divine Son in all His redemptive 
and kingly role. 

But how is Mary’s sovereign power exercised in the world ? 
How does her universal Queenship operate ? 

St. Bonaventure, in the sermon already quoted above, gives 
the answer: her queenly power is in mercy. For in this as in 
all things, she is most like her Divine Son. When He was about 
to go out to His Passion, Our Lord, addressing His Heavenly 
Father, reminded Him that He had given His Son power over 
all flesh, not to destroy it after the manner of earthly tyrants, 
but to give it a knowledge of God and of Christ: ‘ As thou 
has given him power over all flesh that he may give eternal 
life to all whom thou hast given him. Now this is eternal life 
that they may know thee the one true God and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent” (Jn. 17 : 2-3). , 

It was for the same purpose and in the same interests that 
Mary likewise received queenly power over all flesh. And it 
is in a like mercy that she exercises it. To the demons, to be 
sure, she is “ terrible as an army set in battle array,’”’ but to 
her children and her subjects she is the ‘‘ Holy Queen, the 
Mother of Mercy, our life, our sweetness and our hope.” 

But being a Queen, her power is also in wisdom, the wisdom 
with which she inspires, directs and governs her kingdom of 
souls ; for she is the Seat of Wisdom and God’s plan for the 
world and for each soul is known to her, so that we may entrust 
ourselves to her implicitly. It is in Fortitude, the fortitude 
with which she protects her subjects from evil, and defends 
them in temptation, and succours them in difficulties, and 
makes them grow in love and grace, so that with them and 
through them she may extend the kingdom of her Son. It 
is in Victory, the victory with which she has crushed and does 
not cease to crush the head of the serpent, and with which 
she “alone has destroyed all heresies in the whole world.” 
It is in Largess, the largess with which she in whose hands, 
says St. Bernard, “‘ God placed the plentude of all goodness,” 
distributes all graces and favours, as St. Bernardine of Siena 
reminds us, ‘as she wills, to whomsoever she wills and in what- 
soever degree. she wills,” until the bright day of the eternal 
_kingdom when she will show us the Giver of all gifts, the blessed 
fruit of her womb, Jesus. ip 
SYLVESTER O’BRIEN 
The Friary, Waterford. 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. McGARRY 


HE death last February, at the early age of 58, of the 


French Dominican, Pére Couturier, deprived the world 


of Christian art and criticism of one of its most 
brilliant and influential figures. With Pére Regamey, Pére 
Couturier had been for many years director of the monthly 
review L’ Art Sacré (29 boul. de la Tour-Maubourg, Paris 7e), 
which has been in the forefront of the struggle for the 
rejuvenation of Sacred Art and which took a strong, and much 


controverted, line in the “ quarrel” concerning Sacred Art . 


that raged during the past three years in France, and indeed 
spread beyond the boundaries of France, to almost every 
country of Christendom. Appropriately the May—June issue 
of L’Art Sacré is devoted exclusively to Pére Couturier; as 
well as outlining his career and his gospel, it contains tributes 
from distinguished writers and artists. 

Pére Couturier was himself an artist of distinction and his 
work is to be found in France and in North America. (The 
outbreak of World War II found him in North America, where 
he remained until his return to France in 1945.) Through the 
review L’ Art Sacré, Pére Couturier strove to undo the alienation 
of the artist from the Church, to work for an enlightened 
understanding of the nature of Sacred Art and for the education 
of public taste. It was his sympathy with the problems of 
the artist and his desire to bring the work of the modern 
artist, working in the spirit and style of the 20th century, 
into the church that led to the project of the churches of Assy, 
Vence and Audrincourt. These in turn led to the explosion 
and the great debate which necessitated the intervention of 
the French hierarchy and the Congregation of the Holy Office. 

Canon Devémy, the builder of the church of Assy (Page One) in 
Haute-Savoie, was encouraged by Pére Couturier in his resolution 
to seek the aid of artists irrespective of their religious con- 
victions. The chapel, which was destined for the regional 
sanatorium, was consecrated on 4 August 1950 and the best 
known modern artists, with the exception of Picasso, collaborated 
in the work. An immense tapestry by Lurcat dominated the 
altar; it represented the Woman and the Dragon. Mosaics 
and glass were the work of the best known artists, Matisse 
and Roualt among them. A storm of particular violence raged 
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around the figure of the Crucifix by Germaine Richier (Page 
Four). In April 1951 the Bishop of Annecy ordered its removal. 

The Dominican nuns of Vence, near the Céte d’Azur, also 
on the advice of Pére Couturier, built a chapel on similar lines, 
which was consecrated by the Bishop of Nice on 25 June 1951. 
The Stations of the Cross by Matisse (Page Two) have brought 
large numbers of visitors to Vence. 

On 16 September 1951 the Archbishop of Besancon blessed 
the church of Audrincourt, (Page Three) which quickly acquired 
fame for the non-figurative mosaic of Jean Bazaine on its 
facade and for the glass of Fernand Léger. 

The reactions which these churches provoked varied from 
horror and revulsion at what to many seemed profanity, to 
enthusiastic praise. The great mass of the people did not 
understand these works and the spirit of them. Was the church, 
some thought, to be a gallery or a “ contemplation room”? for 
the initiated? L’ ArtSacré defended these enterprises with vigour 
and in the course of the controversy many related questions 
were raised : the relations of art and the liturgy; Sacred 
Art and tradition ; Sacred Art and “ obedience to the interior 
command of the artist’; whether unbelieving artists were 
capable of producingworks of Christian art and the question 
of the use of non-figurative art in the church. 

Little by little ecclesiastical authority was compelled to 
intervene in the debate. On 28 April 1952 the French hierarchy 
issued directives which were at once wise and liberal. Sacred 
Art in our times should respond to the spirit, the technique 
and the materials of the 20th century ; modern artists were 
to be invited to collaborate in works of Sacred Art; never- 
theless, the faithful were not to be irritated by deformations 
and unusual works of art; works of art should be intelligible 
without the need of long and erudite explanations ; modern 
artists should show an eirenic temper in judging the work of 
other schools than their own and should not imprudently 
condemn works of what is called Sacred Art. 

Two months later followed, on 30 June 1952, an Instruction 
from the Congregation of the Holy Office addressed to ordinaries 
of the world. In general, this document, the text of which 
appeared in an English translation in The Furrow of September 
1952, confined itself for the most part to a restatement of the 
existing law. 

It would be impossible even to list here the numerous books 
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[Pege One] 


THE CHURCH OF ASSY 


The architect of this church was Maurice Novarina. 
The great mosaic of the facade is by F. Léger. Stained 
glass by Roualt. 

Other notable artists who contributed to the decoration 
of the church are: Lurcat (tapestry), Braque (tabernacle 
door), Bonnard (painting of St. Francis de Sales), ° 
Matisse, Mare Chagall. 


{ Page 


THE CHAPEL OF VENCE: VIEW OF SANCTUARY 


Illustration shows the Stations of the Cross and 
the painting of Our Lady, both by Matisse. 

‘* This work,” the artist wrote, ‘‘ has demanded of 
me four years of assiduous and exclusive labour. In 
spite of all its imperfections, I regard it as my master- 
piece.” 


00) 


[Page Three] 
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THE CHURCH OF AUDINCOURT: INTERIOR 


The theme of the stained-glass by Léger, which 
encloses the sanctuary, is the instruments of the Passion. 

In an article in L’Art Sacré, which praises the 
church, A.S. makes this interesting criticism of the 
sanctuary. ‘‘ It lacks solemnity . .. a sanctuary by 
definition is a place where access is habitually forbidden. 
At Audincourt the sacristy opens directly on the altar, 
and from the sanctuary, behind the slender rails two 
stairways lead to the crypt. People are passing in 
and out there constantly.” 
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THE CRUCIFIX OF ASSY 


This crucifix, the work of Germaine Richier, was 
the subject of much debate. It was removed from the 
church in 1951 by order of the bishop of the diocese. 
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and articles in periodicals which this nouvelle querelle des images 
provoked. The issues of L’ Art Sacré present a consistent and 
able defence and an article in the January-February 1953 issue 
of Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, upon which I have 
drawn in this survey, sets forth the steps and the arguments 
as they appeared to a Belgian observer. It is perhaps too 
early yet to assess the achievement of Pére Couturier and 
the rights and wrongs of this controversy. It would be unjust 
to condemn a whole movement of this sort for particular 
imprudences or excesses. 

A wise and temperate article on the subject is to be found 
in June 1953 issue of Periodica, the quarterly issued by the 
professors of the Gregorian University in Rome (Pontifical 
Gregorian University, Rome). Father H. Schmidt, 8.J., writing 
in Latin, begins by sketching the background of the quarrel. 
The origin of the difficulties of the 20th century is to be found, 
Father Schmidt says, in the decadence of Sacred Art in the 
19th century. Nothing succeeded the Baroque style and “ the 
construction of churches in the 19th century was accomplished 
in the greatest disorder and in profound ignorance, passing 
through every stage from uninformed imitations of ancient 
styles (whence all those ‘ neo’ styles) to ridiculous and crazy 
inventions. Then was born that devout academism which by 
its canons made any vital art impossible, in the past century 
held Christian art in slavery and by its very ease greatly increased 
the triumph of repository art.” But during that very time 
true artists became alienated from the Church and “for the 
first timein the history of Christianity an abyss appeared between 
religion and art: what was called ‘sacred’ art was not art 
and for that reason was repudiated by true artists ; what was 
called ‘ profane’ art was true art, indeed often religious art 
but was not admitted to the church by Christians. Because 
the 19th century took refuge in the past, it lost contact with 
art of the present day.” 

The divorce of artist from the Church had disastrous results, 
for both. On the part of some modern artists, ignorance of the 
sacred purpose and precise role of the works they are to 
create in the liturgy of the Church ; on the part of certain 
patrons, the idea that what did not conform to their naive 
concept of Sacred Art as understood in the 19th century 
could not be admitted. 

Father Schmidt recommends a line between the extremes, 
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What is new is not to be reprobated but only what is unChristian 
or anti-Christian. Let me conclude by quoting his remarks 
on repository art or what he calls pseudo ars sacra. 


From factories pour out statues, vestments, liturgical 
objects, etc., which are not only an offence to the name of 
art but offend the eyes of people of feeling and culture. 
. . . It cannot be denied that they are means of devotion 
to very many and for the most part do not trouble the 
faithful. 

To the question what is the nature of this pseudo art, 
the answer must be negative rather than positive. The 
makers of it (they do not deserve the name of artist) do 
not know what art is or what sacred means, they neither 
seek beauty or the aesthetic nor consider spiritual values. 
They have a simple, single aim: to please the senses of 
the masses. This is the reason why they give to sacred 
objects the qualities they give to dainties, confectionery, 
trinkets, toys. They studiously avoid all deeper matters, 
touch no problems and desire only to create the illusion 
of happiness and sweet peace. For that reason their works 
are never indecent or immoral but neither do they ever 
attain real goodness or morality. The special temper of 
this art is a sweet and glad feeling and to achieve this 
there are everywhere sweet colours (blues and rose), gold 
and silver, flowers and wreaths, empty and pointless 
ornaments and in the middle of all this decoration human 
figures without bones or flesh, without a soul. 

The Church cannot admit or propagate such pseudo 
sacred art. ... The Instruction of the Holy Office also 
opposes pseudo-sacred art: Niteat nova ecclesia pulchra 
linearum simplicitate, quae a fallacibus ornamentis abhorret. 
Ordinaries “are to prohibit severely the exhibition of 
numerous statues and effigies of mediocre quality, generally 
mass produced, on altars or on nearby walls of chapels 
for the veneration of the faithful, in an unsuitable and 
disorderly manner.” 


J. G. McGarry 


. St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
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CHRONICLE 


FILM APPRECIATION IN SCHOOLS 
F. M. CHAMBERLIN! 


ONSIDERABLE interest has been aroused by the two film 
¢ appreciation courses for teachers conducted at the 
University of Melbourne in the past eighteen months. 
Some see in them the first steps towards the introduction of 
some form of film appreciation course into the curriculum of 
secondary schools. And why not? We have courses in musical 
appreciation, appreciation of art and of literature, but so far 
nothing about the cinema, which exerts a far greater influence, 
especially over the lives of young people, than all the other arts 
put together. Whether film appreciation ever finds a place 
in the curriculum or not, Christian educators must take 
cognisance of the power of the cinema to mould the minds‘ and 
form the outlook of their students on a whole host of subjects 
and must do what they can to offset this influence. 

It is useful to recall that the ‘* Office Catholique International 
du Cinema ”’ (International Catholic Film Office) at its annual 
International Study Conference in Madrid (May 1952) discussed 
this whole subject of film education at length. The following 
recommendations were adopted. 


A. Film Formation of Youth 

Since (a) the cinema as a formative and cultural element 
ought to be studied along with the other subjects classified as 
“the humanities,’ so that students will recognise it as being 
something more than a mere distraction ; since (b) such study 
notably diminishes, even though it does not always suppress, 
the moral risk attached to some films, by inducing young 
people to avoid harmful films and to better understand and 
be critical of life as portrayed in other films which the general 
public accepts too passively, and since (e) experience shows 
that young people do learn how to choose and how to judge 


1 Father Chamberlin, is National Chaplain of the Young Catholic 
Students’ Movement, Australia, since late 1947; editor of three 
very popular Y.C.S. publications: Films and You (20,000 copies), 
You and the Movies (15,000 copies) and Radia and You (11,000 
copies); foundation member and President of the Catholic Film 
Society, Melbourne ; representative of the Y.C.S. on the Victorian 
Council for Childrens’ Films and Television. In a second article, 
Father Chamberlin will offer some practical suggestions about 
teaching film 
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films and that sometimes such critical appreciation leads to 
less frequent attendance at the cinema, the Assembly makes 
the following suggestions : 


1. 


that all Catholic educators and persons in charge of 
teaching establishments undertake regular courses of 
film appreciation for young people of thirteen years and 
over ; 


. that this formation aim essentially at teaching the 


students with the assistance of carefully chosen films, 
how to appreciate the cinema. This will depend upon 
a really substantial programme of films and on carefully 
organised discussions, and should be extended by lessons 
on the cinema and even by the inclusion of the subject 
in the examination oi literature ; 


. that a responsible and competent person be nominated 


in each college to take charge of this subject ; 


. that courses and lectures illustrated by films be organised 


on a regional and national scale with the object of 
training film teachers ; 


. that permanent contacts be established between National 


Film Centres and the O.C.I.C. on the one hand, and 
between the national and international Catholic 
educational establishments on the other, so that a 
co-ordinated programme could be worked out and 
followed. 


B. Film Formation of Catholic Leaders 

Since (a) the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI (29 June 1936), 
Vigilantt Cura, draws the attention of bishops and clergy to 
their duties with regard to the cinema, and since (b) according 
to this same encyclical ‘‘ there does not exist today a means 
of influencing the masses more potent than the cinema” and 
the education of the masses presupposes the existence of people 
trained and competent in this field, the Assembly urges: 


1. that effective possibilities be provided to enable clergy 
and other educators (Religious Brothers and Sisters) 
to see and judge the classic film works, either by means 
of special screenings or by other suitable means ; 

2. that the film formation of Christian intellectuals by 
means of courses in advanced cinema study by film 
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societies, by worthwhile articles in leading literary 
reviews and journals be contemplated ; 

3. that in seminaries and other centres of ecclesiastical 
study, the future priests be given the opportunity to 
develop their powers of film appreciation ; 

4. that in all Catholic University Centres, vocations to 
the film profession be encouraged. 


C. Film Formation of the General Public 

In view of the encyclical Vigilanti Cura, the education of 
the general public is imperative and is a duty which rests on 
the shoulders of all Christian educators. Consequently, the 
Assembly suggests : 


1. that every modern method of information (posters, 
press, radio, television, publicity campaigns, film forums, 
film societies, etc.) be used to direct the attention of 
the public to films of quality; and 

2. that special programmes of worthwhile films be presented 
with a commentary and afterwards discussed under the 
direction of competent lecturers. 


Wuy HAVE CourRSsES OF Firm APPRECIATION ? 


Before discussing the reasons for a course of film appreciation 
in the schools it might be useful to indicate that such a course 
would involve instruction in and discussion of various aspects 
of the cinema with a view to helping the students to form a 
set of standards that would enable them to be more discriminating 
in their choice of film entertainment and more critical (using 
that word in its proper sense) of what they see on the screen. 

Everyone knows that the curriculum of our schools is already 
-grossly overcrowded, but if education is to train young people 
for living, any system which fails to provide for some instruction 
in this matter is neglecting a most important and formative 
influence in the lives of all but very few children today. 

The two main arguments so often repeated in support of 
film appreciation in schools are : 

(a) If a person knows something of the finer points of 
cricket or has some knowledge of Beethoven, he will 
enjoy his cricket or Beethoven much more than those 
who lack this knowledge. In the same way, the person 
who knows something about films, how they are made, 
etc., will enjoy his cinema-going much more. 
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(b) Secondly—as Mr. Will Hays, at that time head of 
the Motion Picture Industry’s own Production Code 
administration, stated—‘ you cannot greatly improve 
the quality of supply without improving the quality 

-of demand” and this could be accomplished “ by 
education of the public in order to raise the level of 
audience taste and support.” 


The vast majority of filmgoers are not discriminating in their 
choice of entertainment. I am quite certain that if I were to 
stand at the entrance to our local theatres on any Friday night 
and ask people as they entered what film was being screened 
that evening the reply in not a few cases would be “I really 
don’t know.” 

Consider the figures quoted by Mr. Rosenthal in his book 
Films in our Lives. A survey in U.S.A. covering ten theatres 
in New York City showed that only 21% of the people inter- 
viewed were discriminating. The rest were prepared to take 
whatever was provided. A similar survey conducted in Melbourne 
on one Saturday evening recently showed that 30% of those 
interviewed in the city area and only 11% of those questioned 
in the suburbs came to see a specific picture. The rest would 
have gone to the pictures no matter what was screening. 
While this state of affairs persists we can’t hope to convince 
the film-makers that they should make only really worthwhile 
films. If, however, there is a sufficiently large body of filmgoers 
who will refuse to go to anything but the better-class films, 
then the film-makers can be forced to give us better films. 
Their only barometer is the box-office. 


INFLUENCE OF CINEMA 


These then are the two main reasons put forward. There is 
a third, much less frequently stated, but to my mind the most 
important of all—the tremendous power of the cinema as a 
means of influence. If this influence was always for good there 
would be no cause for concern. Unfortunately time and time 
again the philosophy of life so attractively presented on the 
screen runs counter to our Christian ideals. 

To counteract this unhealthy influence, people must be 
trained to use their critical facilities about the cinema. When 
there is no discrimination in the choice of film and the mind 
remains passive, drinking in uncritically all that is presented 
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on the screen, there is real danger, particularly in the case of 
young people. ‘ Thus at the very age when the moral sense 
is being formed, and when notions and sentiments of justice 
and rectitude, of duty and obligation and of ideals of life are 
being developed, the motion picture with its direct propaganda 
assumes a position of commanding influence” (Pope Pius XI 
in his encyclical on the cinema Vigilanti Cura). 

It is no solution to say to young people—“ Don’t go to the 
pictures.” They will go and, therefore, they must be trained 
to be critical—and here in my opinion is the main argument 
for the introduction of some form of film appreciation into 
our schools irrespective of whether it is part of the curriculum — 
as laid down by the education department. 

The whole question of the influence of the cinema is deserving 
of lengthy study. Here let me make just a few points and 
refer you to the article by Mr. J. C. Reid in You and the Movies 
for a fuller treatment. 


POPULARITY OF CINEMA 


Weekly attendances throughout the world total over two 
hundred million—of these, three million in Australia. The 
governmental report on “ Children and the Cinema” in 1950 
showed that over half-a-million children in Britain between 
the ages of five and fifteen go to the pictures at least three 
times a week. If each of these children went to the pictures 
three times each week between their fifth and fifteenth birthdays 
they would spend two full years, eight hours per day, seven 
days per week in the picture theatre, compared to a period of 
less than a week per year in church. And with all respect to 
my fellow priests I venture to suggest that we can scarcely 
hope to compete with Gregory Peck, Van Johnson, Alan Ladd 
or the idol of the moment. 


POWER OF CINEMA 


The film itself is of such a nature that it is a powerful means 
of influence. Consider Pope Pius XI’s [words in Vigilanti Cura : 

“The power of the motion picture consists in this, that it 
speaks by means of vivid and concrete imagery which the mind 
takes in with enjoyment and without fatigue. ... In place 
of the effort which reading or listening demands, there is the 
continued pleasure of a succession of concrete and, so to speak, 
living pictures. This power is still greater in the talking picture 
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for the reason that interpretation becomes easier and the charm 
of music is added to the action of the drama. . . . Moreover, 
the acting out of the plot is done by men and women selected 
for their artistic ability and for all those natural gifts and the 
employment of those expedients which can become, for youth 
particularly, instruments of seduction.” 

Furthermore, when we go. to the pictures, everything is 
arranged to contribute to our relaxation—luxurious appoint- 
ments, comfortable seats, central heating and air conditioning, 
the almost hypnotic effect of the screen in the darkened theatre, 
exclusion of outside sounds, etc., as the Pope observed in his 
encyclical : 

“The motion picture is viewed by people who are seated 
in a dark theatre and whose faculties, mental, physical and 
often spiritual, are relaxed.” 

When people protest that strong as the power of the cinema 
may be they have never been influenced, I apply the test— 
have you ever been moved to shed a tear at the pictures ? 
If you must say “‘ Yes,’”’ then obviously you have been influenced 
to this extent—even though you realised that the tragic 
happenings on the screen are only make believe. (It is a most 
mortifying experience, I can assure you.) 

Or have you ever been startled, shocked or frightened for 
a moment? If so, then the film has had this much of an effect. 
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OBVIOUS INFLUENCES 


There are many examples of the obvious influence of films, 
particularly in the field of advertising. Fashions, hair styles, 
powders, soaps, motor cars, face cream, etc., etc., are just a 
few examples. Take Popeye and his spinach—when he first 
came to the screen the sale of spinach in the U.S.A. rose by 
three hundred per cent. and today in Crystal City, Texas, the 
heart of the spinach-growing country, 2 monument has been 
erected to Popeye. 

Andrew Buchanan, who worked in the film industry all his 
life and wrote extensively on all aspects of film work, summed 
up the influence of commercial films “as a concentration on 
superficialities and an ignoring of fundamentals, the making 
up of the face being regarded as of far greater importance than 
the making up of the mind. The influence of the film on the 
fair sex is hypnotie and has resulted in a stereotyped appearance 
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—hair, lips, eyes, scarves, shoes, manicure—all shaped on 
star lines, surface—sophistication having reached every village 
within reach of cinemas. On the young male population a 
similar kind of influence is apparent, frequently undesirable, 
an influence which goes deeper than the wearing of terrifying 
ties. ... There is no doubt, of course, that the mixture of 
glitter, glamour, girls and guns creates mental restlessness and 
over-stimulated emotions. There is also no doubt that the 
spiritual and mental development of the individual is not 
advanced by film-going.” 


DEEPER EFFECTS 


Unfortunately, the effects produced by films go deeper than 
mere externals like fashions. Each film contains some ideas 
on life and living. If these ideas were Christian, again we would 
have no complaint. In Roger Manvell’s words, the philosophy 
of life constantly portrayed by the cinema, adds up to “an 
impoverished hedonism.” 

And as Pope Pius XII stated in March 1949—* It has been 
rightly observed, even in those movies classed as morally 
unobjectionable, people live and die as if there were no God, 
no Redemption, no Church.” 

Again I refer you to You and the Movies for a discussion 
of how films treat of such matters as brutality, romance, 
marriage and divorce, family life, religion, wrong-doing, etc. 

By the constant repetition of false values and principles, 
tremendous harm can be done. As the Governmental Committee 
in Britain, already mentioned, said in its report (May 1950); 
“The regular portrayal of false values in films is more 
persuasive and dangerous than the depiction of crime and 
impropriety. ... It stands to reason that the moral values, 
social habits and standards that are dinned into the public 
in film after film must make a mark if only by repetition.” 

All of which stresses the supreme importance of having some 
form of film appreciation for the young people in our schools. 
They must be taught the correct approach to films and must 
be helped to build up a set of standards which will provide 
a considerable measure of protection against the overwhelmingly 
materialistic way of life taught by the screen. 3 

F. M. CHAMBERLIN 
St. Finbar’s Presbytery, 
90 Centre Road, East Brighton, Melbourne. . 
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TELEVISION 


HE Edinburgh International Festival was ushered in with 
marching and tattoo before Holyrood. A rather puckish 
thought came to me that night that here at last was 

the ideal way to “listen” to massed pipes and drums—just 
turn off the sound and watch the swinging kilts and ribbons. 
That perhaps is a cruel thing to say, but one must be frank 
even though the Scottish coast is visible from the window 
and only the narrow Moyle between. 

We had rather a surfeit of the Commonwealth Games too. 
The technique and editing here left a lot to the imagination 
and as it came on relentlessly night after night, we yawned 
and waited for the weather report. Those people interested in 
athletics have the Mile of the Century to remember, with Roger 
Bannister now joining the ranks of the immortals. 

“ Viewfinder ” is an illustrated report on world affairs by 
Aidan Crawley and is invariably good. Last month it investigated 
the much vexed Irish emigration problem and did so very 
fairly indeed. Though naturally the shots were filmed and 
edited for TV, a most authentic note of realism prevailed. 
The conversation in a Western pub was a gem, and the interview 
with three Sisters in a convent parlour “‘ somewhere beyond 
the Shannon ” was a little sermon on the religious life. Con- 
gratulations, Sisters, wherever you may be! 

The Taoiseach, Mr. Costello, Mr. De Valera and Mr. Childers 
also gave a very creditable performance that evening when 
their views were asked. Indeed, for once, I think, we neared 
the kernel of the problem when the farmer in the pub blamed 
emigration on the high standard of education. ‘ They get to 
know about other countries and other opportunities.” That, 
of course, we cannot condemn—and hence, the problem. 

Last time I referred to the programme “ You Are There,” 
in which we get a peep into famous historical events. Already 
we have had the trials of Charles I and Captain Dreyfus. This 
time we had the Parnell Case, Healy, O’Sheas and all. The 
rather difficult job of not offending some of us was by-passed 
by showing a rather lugubrious Methodist preacher and 
by referring to “the opposition of some non-conformists.” 
A non-conformist myself, I found it very fair and delightfully 
informative. 

PATRICK MCKAVANAGH 
St. Mac Nissi’s, Garron Point, Co. Antrim. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


FartH AND VISIONS 


DEAR REVEREND FATHER, 

Father McMullin’s review of my translation of Jean Hellé’s 
Miracles stands out among the many reviews that I have read ; 
it is balanced, constructively critical, and makes points that badly 
need making. If then I write to raise one or two matters which 
occur to me in connexion with what he has written it is in no wise 
intended as an “‘ answer ”’ to the review but is an attempt to obtain 
clarification of some of the implications of the question at issue. 
I should add in parenthesis that the book came to me in the ordinary 
way for translation in 1951 and that I was unaware of the controversy 
regarding it and of M. Lebesque’s retraction until after publication 
of the English edition—the translation appeared originally in New 


York. 
The visions of Beauraing, Father McMullin tells us, ‘‘ were 


approved officially by the Church in 1949.’’ Later on in the review 
he says that they ‘‘ were semi-officially approved by the Church 
in 1947 and canonically approved in 1949’’; he also mentions 
that the bishop of Namur “issued an official declaration .. . 
qualifying M. Lebesque’s presentation of the facts as a ‘ parody ’.’’ 
It is this question of official (and canonical) approval that bothers 
me. What does it imply ? Certainly not, I suppose, that I am 
bound to believe in the reality of the apparitions of Beauraing. 
If I am not bound to believe, then I am at liberty to disbelieve— 
yes, on adequate grounds, I shall be told; but that addition, it 
always seems to me, adds nothing: in so serious a matter as one 
of belief one must always act on adequate grounds. Does this 
_ “ official approval” in fact amount to more than a statement on 
the part of competent authority that, having examined the facts, 
sofarasthey are then known, of some phenomenon and in accordance 
with the laws of human evidence, it has reached the conclusion 
that there is nothing in its implications which conflicts with faith 
or morals and that, so far as can be seen, on human grounds, the 
- faithful are at liberty to believe that a vision (revelation, prodigy; 
cure, etc., as the case may be) took place and may in consequence 
practise the devotion, if any, deriving therefrom ? In other words, 
if my reading of the situation is right, it is a negative approval, 
not far removed, if at all, from a nihil obstat. If this is so, it seems 
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pointless to bandy about such phrases as “ official approval,’’ 
‘approval by the Church,” etc. (I am not referring to Father 
McMullin’s reasoned statement) when phenomena of the sort we 
are here concerned with are under discussion by reasonable people. 

Two facts in connexion with Beauraing should be recalled : 
the case was first considered by a commission appointed by the 
Archbishop of Malines (the metropolitan) and approbation was 
withheld. It was only subsequently considered by the diocesan 
commission of Namur and it was the verdict of this commission 
which led the bishop to give his sanction. The editor of Ftudes 
Carmélitaines, Father Bruno, was summoned to give evidence on 
oath regarding Beauraing in the light of the findings of the diocesan 
commission ; he stated that he saw no reason to change his views. 

There is, too, another form of ‘‘ ecclesiastical approval ’’ which 
I believe requires clarification. I refer to legends and all sorts of 
phenomena which find their way into the prayer of the Church 
(I do not refer to 2nd Nocturn lessons). Legem credendi statuat 
lex supplicandi we are told; this brings us face to face with the 
difficulty of such collects as those of St. Catherine (November 25), 
St. Margaret Mary (October 17), St. Raymond of Pennafort (January 
23) and others. No one would hold, I imagine, that I am bound to 
believe that St. Catherine’s body was carried up to Mount Sinai 
by angels or that St. Raymond walked on the sea, yet the Church 
in far more solemn form than a bishop’s approval, in addressing 
God, puts such things into the mouths of the faithful in her official 
prayer. 

I was glad to see Father McMullin’s remarks on an a priori 
attitude—to be discerned only too frequently in both sides to 
discussions such as this. But surely edification per se is no concern 
of the historian’s. His business is to get at the truth and what can 


be more edifying than that ? 
Yours sincerely, 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


Capel Cottage, Kingsdown, Chippenham, England. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR NOVEMBER 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 22 : 15-21) 


Freedom in Obedience to the State 


. Tertullian exclaimed once in a discussion on obedience to 
constituted authority, ‘‘ Caesar is more Caesar for us Christians 
than for the other Roman people, since our God set him there 
as Caesar.” 

(a) For the supernatural well-being of humanity we have 
the Church ; for natural well-being we have the State or the 
civil power. These two societies require authority, laws and 
_ Tights, to which subjection, obedience and duties correspond. 
Now “ there is no power but of God; the powers that be are 
ordained of God,” says the Scripture (Romans 13:1). So 
not only ecclesiastical power but the civil power, too, comes 
from the Lord when it has a legally constituted authority. For 
this reason the Christian must obey just laws in a supernatural 
spirit, seeing in them the safeguard of order as desired by God. 
St. Paul states it clearly: ‘‘ Render, therefore, to all their 
dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due, custom to whom custom ; 
fear to whom fear ; honour to whom honour ” (Romans 13 : 7). 

(b) It is certain that the laws must first safeguard the liberty 
of the human being and assist the development of those spiritual 
activities which help us towards sanctification in the sight of 
the Eternal Father; but even where constituted authority 
is insensitive to these things, the Christian may not deny 
obedience in anything which is not in opposition to the moral 
law. St. Peter, in fact, admonishes: ‘ Fear God. Honour 
the King. Servants, be subject to your masters with all fear ; 
not only to the good and gentle but also to the froward ”’ 
(I Peter 2: 17-18). Such straight teaching is extremely in- 
fluential in restraining the exaggerations and abuses which 
many are guilty of in the name of liberty. Order in the life of 
society runs a continual risk of being overturned, if through 
demanding unbridled liberty we try to throw off authority, 
since the term liberty is so elastic and can be interpreted 
subjectively. 

(c) Jesus himself, on being requested to pay His tribute of 
Money to the government of Galilee, gave us the example of 
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His obedience to civil laws. Peter was questioned by the tax 
collector at Capharnaum: “ Doth not your master pay the 
drachmas?” Peter replied that he did and was then told by 
Our Lord to go fishing for the necessary money. He goes calmly 
to the lake, throws in the hook and such a big fish appears 
that it is a pleasure to see it; according to His orders the 
apostle opens it and finds there a shining Greek coin, a “‘ stater,” 
the tax for himself and for Jesus (Matthew 17 : 24-27). 
Thus, the saints from St. Sebastian to St. Nicholas della 
Flue, from St. Thomas More to the Blessed Contardo Ferrini 
have always been faithful subjects to the laws of the State 
and how many Christians have even given their lives in response 
to the commands of their motherland. With Péguy, in his 
remembrance of Ernest Psicari, Guido Negri, Father Gialiani 
and Giosue Borsi we can say : 

Happy are they who died for their earthly city, 

They are the guardians of the City of God. 


Honour the Lord 


Threatened with death if he were to continue teaching in 
the name of Christ, St. Peter replied to the Sanhedrin: ‘“‘ We 
ought to obey God rather than men” (Acts 5: 29). 

(a) Jesus did not come in order to propose a particular form 
of government to us and the Church does not choose between 
monarchies and’ republics, but it is obvious that it blesses 
States where religion is not only respected but favoured and 
given power ; ‘“ Remove God from the government and you will 
have anarchy ” (Cardinal Manning). 

(b) The long series of martyrs who unflinchingly refused to 
give priority to Caesar instead of God shows us how the Christian 
must act when there is conflict between the civil and the religious 
power. The recent beatification of the Viet-Nam martyrs 
presents us with the numerous heroic episodes among the 
faithful in the Far East. We must admit, too, that in Europe 
today we are living through times of martyrdom even though 
the attempt has been made to veil in shameful calumny the 
intrepid behaviour of Cardinal Mindzenty and Monsignor 
Groz in Buda-Pest, of Cardinal Stepinac in Belgrade and 
Monsignor Beran in Prague, whose clergy were decimated and 
whose faithful followers were put to the torture. 

(c) If for some nations “morality is subordinate to the 
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interest of the fight for the proletarian classes,” as Lenin 
states in a Machiavellian manner and in others religion is 
hypocritical reasoning, there are yet fortunately some States 
that seek to honour God, not only with freedom of worship 
but with the realisation of social and cultural reforms that 
offer that favourable atmosphere of peace and justice which 
is indispensable to the universal sanctification. This is the 
real honour of giving oneself to God. 

We should like to see all legislation begin, as it does in 
Ireland, with the words, ‘‘ To the honour and glory of the Most 
Holy Trinity ” ; we should like to see the celebration in every 
country of a ‘* National Thanksgiving Day ” as in the United 
States, where 28 November is consecrated by all the citizens 
“to unanimous prayer and thanksgiving to the Omnipotent 
for His blessings’? (New York Tribune, 27, 11, 29). Honour 
to the giver of every good, confidence in Him and love for Him. 
If we seek His honour and our perfection, all the rest will 
certainly be granted to us, as individuals and as a society. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 9 : 18-26) 


“ And they laughed Him to scorn” 


Before He had brought back the dead girl to life, Jesus sent 


away the minstrels and the multitude making a rout. It is 
the false joy of the world that is dismissed. 

(a) Around the sad and sinful soul of man the world assembles 
the sweetest pleasures to give it back joy, as the hired women 
at funerals and the minstrels around the bed of the girl. But 
_they are useless. Neither are conventional justifications and 
the cry of complaint any advantage to us. Many Christians 
do not know joy because they do not know how to seek it or 
where to ask for it. _ 

(b) They laugh the Lord to scorn instead of praying to Him 
when they do not wish to free themselves of vice and are content 
with unconvinced and unloving requests. ‘“‘In Tibet the most 
fervid prayers to Buddha go up from flags or from water mills 
called ‘ orations.’ These are festoons or cylinders, the former 
moved by the wind and the latter driven by the water, with 
prayers written all over them. The Tibetans believe that 
every time the festoons are filled with wind or the cylinders 
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go round their conscience can feel easy. There are even portable 
models of these praying machines ” (Oggi, 1951, n. 24, p. 16). 


“He took the girl by the hand.” 


“ And when the multitude was put forth, he went in and took 
her by the hand and the maid arose.” 

(a) Does it not seem to you that you can see in this gesture 
a synthesis of the redemption? St. Thomas says that the 
Incarnation of the Word was like a “ manuductio”’ for our 
return to grace, a means, that is, by which Jesus takes us by 
the hand to lead us back to the Father (IT-II q. 82 art. I ad 3). 
His contact with humanity was healing, curing it of original 
sin, making it rise up with Him. 

(b) So we can say that the soul filled with melancholy and 
disgust is brightened as soon as the Master puts his hand on it. 
It seemed dead to all felicity, and see, the trusting prayer 
of her father is sufficient to restore it to happy and rejoicing 
life. You see that it was enough only to go and call Jesus. 
So must we do also ; a serious task all Christians should perform 
is just this prayer for the joy of our brethren. It is so easy ; 
and it is so beautiful. 

(c) Jesus performed the two miracles out of love and He 
wants to teach us to love our neighbour in just His spirit. Let 
us do good.to all and sundry, trying to see Jesus in everyone. 
Then from our contact with Christ in our brothers shall spring 
new joy for us too, we shall be cured and resuscitated and 
animated by faith that defeats evil and death. 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Matthew 24 : 15-35) 


The Assembling Angels 


To the ends of the earth ‘“ He shall send His angels with a 
great sound of a trumpet and they shall gather together his 
elect from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other.” 
The dead of all the centuries shall rise again and all mankind 
shall be called to the General Judgment and “ they shall see 
the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power and coming 
in the clouds of heaven ” (Matthew 26 : 64). 
(a) Let us often think of the divine judgment that shall 

make manifest all our sins, our weaknesses, every imperfection. — 
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If the eye of the Lord sees into every thought and deed, what 
an exact and instantaneous account must we make before his 
tribunal ! 

In his famous novel ‘ 1984” George Orwell imagines a 
television set in the future in every room of every house allowing 
a dictatorial authority to control individuals in the most 
intimate details of their lives. ‘‘ The Great Brother sees you ” 
is written on countless walls. Is not this the shadow of the 
great Christian truth of the most profound occult presence of 
God, who reads into our inmost hearts? In one sense, we may 
use this to adapt ourselves to the realisation of the judgment 
and henceforth rule ourselves as we should like to at that 
moment which shall decide our eternal fate. 

(b) During the Artists’ Mass celebrated at Rome during last 
Christmas Eve the collection of alms for the poor was entrusted 
to the Hon. Giannini, who drew from the people exceptional 
gifts by saying to the various actors present such things as, 
“ You can give me a thousand lire, I shall give it back to you 
on judgment day ” and “ Look here, don’t be miserly. Remember 
there’s no other exit at the end of the play” and “ Pay up, 
or you know what whistling there’ll be when I present you in 
front of that other limelight.” 

There is a good lesson here: let us always keep the memory 
of that rendering before us and think of the curtain going down 
for the last time here on earth. 

(c) The vision of the judgment none shall escape embraces 
not only the judgment beyond appeal but also a host of defenders 
who will certainly come to our aid if we turn to them with loving 
and confident devotion during our lives; above all the Most 
Holy Mary, she who is called “‘ Our Advocate’? and who is 
the Queen of Heaven and Mother of Mercy. There will also 
be the saints, who will intercede for us if we have imitated them 
and honoured them here ; and a good word from our Guardian 
Angel shall not be absent ; he will be beside us in our troubles 
then and will implore pardon for us. 

The righteous man, because of these heavenly aids, will not 
fear the sounding of the trumpets that shall gather together 
the living and the dead for the sentence of Christ the King. 


The Last Call to Rejoice 


If in one way the end of the world and the last judgment fill 
us with anxiety and dismay, at the same time we see in it the 
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door to everlasting joy. In the Gospels we have often meditated 
on that Christian joy that is the fundamental substructure of 
our religion as the fruit of our multiform union with Jesus. 
Now we close them in the hope of complete, total and perfect 
joy which shall be truly everlasting only after the end of the 
earth and the last judgment. 

There is a story in a poetic legend of a poor peasant who 
was always happy and kept God company with mirth and 
who dreamt that he was dead and was before the great judgment. 
He was almost in despair for he had many tricks on his con- 
science. He heard the Judge appointing some to a place among 
the blessed, saying: ‘I was hungry and you gave Me to eat. 
Come into my glory,” or “I was cold and you clothed me,” 
or “I was thirsty and you gave me to drink ” and he realised 
that every good thing done for the love of Christ was at once 
rewarded. 

The peasant was trembling all over because he could not 
remember ever meeting the Judge who shone with beauty 
and light, but when his turn came he grew calm as he saw that 
the Judge looked at him with great benevolence and he heard 
himself assigned to a place among the blessed. 

“But what good thing have I ever done ?”’ he asked humbly. 
And the Judge replied : ‘I was sad one day and you smiled 
at me. I was sorrowful and you consoled me with a funny story. 
I was worried and you brought me back to serenity. Come in, 
with my blessing, to the joy of your Saviour.” 

(b) No one here on earth can have absolute certainty of 
being in the state of grace, so it is impossible to be sure that at 
the last judgment we shall be numbered among the “ inhabitants 
of heaven.” All the same, those that have always sought union 
with the Lord and who have drawn even in sorrow and times 
of trial great serenity of soul and true joy of the spirit from 
their contact with Christ already possess a pledge of eternal 
joy as an anticipation of union with God for ever. This was 
what Monsignor del Pra proclaimed when at the conclusion 
of his sermons for the month of May in the parish of St. Massilo 
in Turin in 1935 he cried enthusiastically and happily, throwing 
his cap into the air, “‘ Good-bye, good-bye till we meet again in 
Paradise.” 

The next day he was found dead in his bed. 

(c) Let us conclude. During a concert for the “ Chain of 
Happiness,” Beniamino Gigli, the tenor whose fame is world- 
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wide, addressed these words to the fathers and teachers who 
were listening to him in a wireless talk: ‘‘ Make a symphony 
of those children ; transform their souls into instruments for 
the great orchestra above.” 

He then sang movingly to them and finished with: ‘ Only 
love and virtue shall triumph when the dawn approaches.” 

Let us make a symphony of joy of our lives, too, seeing 
everything in its supernatural significance and ever seeking 
the Redeemer and loving Him with perseverance and simplicity 
and, as the dawn approaches, we shall triumph. 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
(Luke 21 : 25-33) 


The Signs of the Stars 


It is interesting that in order to prepare ourselves for the 
coming of Jesus to Bethlehem, the Church makes us think of 
the second coming of Christ in the majesty of a judge at the 
end of the world. ‘“ And then shall they see the Son of man 
coming in a cloud with great power and glory” (Luke 
2:27). Now He comes to save us; at the end of the world 
He will come to judge us. How will the total destruction come 
about ? 

More perhaps than by the signs in the sun and stars our 
imagination is struck by this tragic picture of an inevitable 
judgment at the conclusion of the drama of the universe. 
What terrifies us most and should be most dreaded at the 
end of the world is assuredly the judge who appears in the 
place of the Crucified. But men think of it only in certain 
‘moments ; too many today are indifferent in the face of even 
such a vision as this. 

(a) Certain historians tell us that at the approach of the 
year A.D. 1000, the whole mediaeval world was in a hubbub 
on account of a falsely interpreted prophecy that seemed to 
predict the end of the world, after “‘ a thousand and not more 
than a thousand years.”” The men of that time waited for the 
end of the year, full of terror, convinced of being on the eve 
of the confusion of the universe ; they all did penance, the 
rich eagerly distributed their goods to the poor and everyone 
waited to hear the blast of the angelic would 
announce the beginning of the end. 
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And when the dawn broke and they knew that the end of 
the world had not come, they were all happy and calm again, 
but returned to their sins, to their injustices and to their 
negligence. 

(b) Another catastrophe seemed even nearer to us in 1910 
with the appearance of the innocuous Halley’s Comet, which 
returns every 75 years. Some people foretold that this shooting 
star, hurled through space at 170,000 km. per hour, would 
touch the earth, burning mankind to dust with its magnetic 
irradiations. Then once more in some southern countries the 
confessionals were taken by storm. On the night of 18 May, 
in which the comet reached the nearest point to the earth, 
there were scenes of panic and death in various places in Europe 
and Africa. About 200 people killed themselves in America 
because they could not bear the strain of that time. The news- 
papers spoke of universal prayers, nightmares and madness. 
But the comet passed without colliding with our world and 
again men returned to the pomp and circumstance proper to 
the masters of life. 

(c) Then, recently, in 1938, more than a million people were 
taken in by a radio trick of Orson Welles which gave a picture 
of a Martian invasion that destroyed life on this planet and 
was so realistic that hundreds and thousands of Americans 
lived through hours of terror, fleeing the supposed destruction 
of human civilisation, a prey to uncontrollable panic. The 
unbelievable crisis of collective hysteria reached its peak when 
it was announced that Paris and London would be in danger, 
too. 

Poor man. A false interpretation, a comet in the night, a 
wireless bulletin have the power to set his mind reeling and 
throw him into desperate need to invoke help from above, 
while the clear and certain words of Christ leave him indifferent 
and entirely unmoved. 

Let us take care to live such a Christian life that the ¢ announce- 
ment of the end of the world will find us as prepared as St. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, who was asked while he was at play what he 
would do if he were told that he would die in a few minutes. 
He replied: “I should go on with the game.” 


We Shall Be Judged 


Let us, finally, think of the figure of Christ the Judge, who 
shall come from on high to the universal reckoning. St. Bernard 
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wrote: ‘‘ On the day of the end we shall be judged on Love.” 
Yes, indeed, for the fundamental teaching of Jesus is love of 
God and of our neighbours ; love, not fear. 

(a) Precisely because His love for us was so great, Jesus 
must be “ just’ at that supreme moment in asking us how 
we have used the gifts with which He has endowed us. 

Let us begin now, therefore, to learn to see Jesus in the poor 
and the afflicted. We must nourish feelings of forgiveness and 
peace towards those who have hurt us and humiliated us ; 
we must also at all times and with all people act with the greatest 
honesty, with, in fact, that justice and mercy which we would 
wish our own souls to receive before the tribunal of God. 

(b) Some years ago in Cincinnati in the United States, an 
innocent man who had been condemned to death was about 
to get on to the electric chair when the usual question was 
put to him: 

“Have you anything to say, Joe Hanker ? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘ that I go willingly. I have had enough 
of the justice of men and I trust only in the justice of God.” 

May Our Lord illumine those who sit in judgment so that 
they comport themselves with moderation towards the poor 
and the unfortunate and with severity towards the rich and 
with honesty in every sentence. May He above all illumine 
the judges of persecuted Catholics, of martyrs for the faith 
and of the weak and the oppressed. 

(c) All the same we Christians know that real justice can 
never be had in this world. There is needed a higher sphere where 
those who have opposed the moral arrangement of the world 
shall suffer punishment to renew the universal harmony. Jesus 
reminds us today that He came on earth to show us the way 
out of confusion; but He will come one day, as He has 
prophesied, to judge us. Everything depends on being ready 
for the judgment of a God who did not hesitate to make Himself 
man “ ort of love.” 

REGINALDO FRASCISCO 
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Court traité de théologie Mariale. 
René Laurentin. Paris: P. 
Lethielleux. 1954. Pp. 192. 
Price 900 francs. 


IN spite of its title nothing could — 


be more unlike the familiar Latin 
condensation, the Brevior Synop- 
sis Theologiae Marialis, than the 
present French work. The author’s 
approach is original and revealing. 
He divides his study into two 
parts, the first dealing with the 
history of Marian doctrine from 
the Scriptural era to the twentieth 
century ; the second traces the 
curve of Our Lady’s destiny from 
before the Annunciation to the 
Assumption and the Parousia. 

Abbé Laurentin is the author of 
many learned studies on Marian 
themes and the present work dis- 
tils the essence of the best 
modern scholarship in a book 
which is a delight to read, a book 
of solid theology yet saving the 
reader the laborious theological 
idiom, without parade of docu- 
mentation but suggesting in its 
valuable footnotes riches to send 
the more intelligent reader further. 
This Court traité is addressed to 
the cultivated reader, not to the 
professional theologian ; but the 
standard is high and not only 
intelligent lay men and women 
will profit from it but priests as 
well. It seems to me by far the 
best book of its kind yet on Our 
Lady. It has substance and a 
most persuasive freshness of pre- 
sentation. 

The author is entirely free from 
the partisan spirit in which some 
writers speak of Our Lady. He 
sees her role in the widest setting, 
in relation to the Church and to 
the whole mystery of man’s salva- 
tion. For instance, after an interes- 
ting and fruitful exposition of the 
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motherhood of Mary, Abbé Lau- 
rentin by-passes the disputes over 
her mediation, showing that it is 
a sounder and more just approach 
to consider Our Lady as mother 
rather than as mediator. ‘In 
saying that she is the mother of 
all, we express in a manner that is 
at once more full and more 
precise what is positive in her 
mission, that which makes her 
different from Christ and elevates 
her above the saints. . . . In 
saying that she is Universal 
Mediatrix we express only an 
aspect of her maternity: her 
participation in a subordinate way 
in the mediation of her Son ; and 
one should be careful to add to 
the title of Mediatrix the distinc- 


_tions and reserves which the title 


does not suggest of itself. In 
short the activity of Mary is 
specifically maternal. As Christ 
her Son is the universal Head, she 
is in Him and through Him 
universal mother’’ (p. 102). 

The traité proper is followed by 
some notes on the bibliography of 
Marian studies, intended for the 
French reader and listing only 
works in French. It is the judg- 
ment of the author that a com- 
plete bibliography of Marian 
studies would list 100,000 titles. 
There is also a 50-page Table 
rectificative des pieces Mariales 
with critical notes on Marian 
texts from the Greek and Latin 
Migne which either are not authen- 
tic or have been controverted. It 
is a learned and valuable study 
but it is difficult to see how it is in 
place in such a work as this. 

The book is tastefully printed 
and has a most attractive cover. 
I sincerely hope that this excellent 
study may soon be available in an 
English translation. So far in 


the field of high quality vulgaris- 
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‘ation the Marian Year has given 
us nothing so good as this. 


J. G. McGarry 


Walls are Crumbling. John L. 
Oesterreicher. Foreword by 
Jacques Maritain. London: 
Hollis and Carter. 1953. Pp. 362. 
Price 30/-. 


Tue title of this book is inspired 
by the words of St. Paul—‘‘the 
two peoples He has made one, He 
has broken down the walls of 
separation.” It is, the author 
states, a book of hope—hope that 
the centuries-old denial by Jews 
that Jesus is the Messiah may 
give way to the obsequim rationale 
of the true faith. 

Father Osterreicher certainly 
does not share the deep-rooted 
pessimism of most people, who 
offhand regard the Jews as devoid 
of spiritual thought and _ too 
unstable for the rigorous demands 
of a sound philosophy. Marx 
and Freud are no doubt chiefly 
responsible for this anti-Semitic 
cliché. The author shows, however, 
that there could not have been 
a Jewish Marx without the Gen- 
tile Hegelians ; that Freud’s hope 
for the end of the reign of ‘‘neuro- 
tic illusion”’ has its direct counter- 
part in Auguste Comte’s dream of 
mankind freed from the “terror 
of religion.””’ While condemning 
without reserve the heterodoxy of 
these two erastian theorists, he 
points out that their only speci- 
fically Jewish trait is their indefa- 
tigable zeal. 

To prove that this Jewish zeal 
can be directed towards a more 
sublime objective, Father Oester- 
reicher has written this brilliant 
critique of seven Jewish philo- 
sophers who found Christ. .He 


justly claims that their starting — 


points and fields of enquiry are 
so varied that they are ‘a little 
republic of philosophers, their 
work almost a modern Summa.’’ 
He does not allow the obvious love 
he has for these very lovable 
people to interfere with the cold 
objectivity and keen intellectual 
penetration of this excellent work. 
He has the advantage too of 
personal acquaintance with some 
of his subjects and an absorbing 
interest in the others that over- 
comes all barriers of space and 
time. It is this sense of intimacy 
and fellow-feeling, together with 
his intellectual integrity that 
make this grand book sparkle 
from beginning to end. 

So many worthwhile people 
have fared so badly at the hands 
of well-intentioned but feeble 
biographers that it is a_ relief 
to find someone to do justice 
to a group who have made such a 
remarkable and salutary impact 
on contemporary European tho- 


-ught. Jacques Maritain suggests 


in the foreword that these sons of 
Israel have been called to fill a 
role, traditionally theirs, of inspir- 
ing a sadly needed prophetic 
spirit into a singularly cold and 
calculating epoch. “‘Carry us off, 
O Lord, into the far land the eye 
of our spirit sees, whose air 
breathes upon the harp of our 
soul. Make us strong to await 
and to endure Thy grace,”’ cries 
Paul Landsberg. Words like these 
savour more of papyrus than of 


paper. 


Any century might pride itself 
in having fostered Bergson, Hus- 
serl, Reinach, Scheler, Landsberg, 
Picard and Edith Stein. Any race 
might proudly boast of having 


“nurtured even the best of this 
‘outstanding septet. To think that 


all seven come in our own weird 
century from the same sadly 
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maligned and persecuted tribe is 
indeed remarkable. They have 
sung the song of Sion in a strange 
land and their song is unquest- 
ionably the song of the Lord. 
Please God the chorus may be 
swelled by the voices of their 
brethren throughout the world. 
If Father Oecesterreicher’s hope, 
well-founded as it seems, is ful- 
filled, it is a song that will be 
endless and the singing will never 
be done. 

PatTRIck J. SHINE 


The Road to Damascus. Vol. 3. 
The Way to Emmaus. Edited 
by John A. O’Brien. London : 
W. H. Allen, 1954. Pp. 264. 
Price 12/6. 

Winning Converts in Australia. 
Melbourne : 
Mary, 17 Elizabeth St. Pp. 109. 
Price not stated. 

THE first two volumes of this 
series of personal stories of con- 
version to the Church have been 
best-sellers. In this third volume 
twenty-one people contribute their 
narrative of how they entered the 
one true fold. Here are a few 
stories from its pages : 

A priest kept plying with 
questions the TV engineer who 
came to install a television set in 
the rectory. The endless questions 
delayed the work.. When the man 
was leaving the priest apologised 
for his numerous queries and said : 
“If you have any questions about 
my business, call me up!’’ The 
engineer smiled and replied : ‘‘Well 
I have missed my dinner anyhow. 
How about right now?’ Six 
months later he became a Catholic. 

A boy stole a rosary. Repenting, 
he went to the house of the owner 
of the rosary and confessed to the 
theft. He also said he would like 
to know more about the Rosary 
and Catholic doctrine. Today the 
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boy and his mother are Catholics, 

A policeman awaited the return 
of two Catholics to their car which 
was over-parked. ‘I owe you 
folks a ticket. But what I want 
to know first is what is this sticker 
you have got on the windscreen ?” 
The sticker read: ‘‘Will you say 
daily, ‘Blessed be the Immaculate 


Heart of Mary,’ and ask your 


friends to do likewise?” The 
owners of the car told the police- 
man about Fatima, Our Lady’s 
promises for world peace, and the 
conversion of Russia. The police- 
man rubbed his chin: ‘Well I 
never heard that one before.” ... 
Some weeks later he rang them up. 
“Instead of sticking you with a 
ticket you stuck me with that 
sticker. I am taking instructions. 
Could you be my sponsors for my 
baptism on the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary? And 
can you get me a few hundred of 
those stickers ?’’ 

Some of the accounts of con- 
version in this volume tell of 
mental struggles, difficulties, long 
hours of prayer and reflection. 
God’s ways are wonderful and 
their variety is shown in the paths 
which He opened u p for the people 
who have here told of their 
conversion. 

This book will, we venture to 
prophesy, be a best-seller also. 
No doubt it will help many souls 
to reach the haven of truth. 


Winning Converts in Australia 
contains talks given by ten priests 
and four lay persons in September 
1952, at the National three-day 
Conference on Conversion Work 
organised by the Senatus of the 
Legion of Mary at East Malvern 
in the Archdiocese of Melbourne. 

Quoting the words of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, ‘‘Sisters, when you 
give, always give with great love, 
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because only for love will the 
poor forgive you the bread you 
give them,” in his opening ad- 
dress, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Hannan says: 
“When you talk to a non-Catholic 
always talk with a great love, 
because only for love will he 
surrender his pride and will he 
forgive you for telling him he is 
wrong.” 

' Father A. J. Cleary in his talk 
on efforts towards the conversion 
of Australia refers to an Instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office, 20 Dec., 
1949 which requires bishops to 
“see that facilities are provided 
for non-Catholics seeking a know- 
ledge of the Faith and that there 
are centres where specially ap- 
pointed persons may be visited 
and consulted by non-Catholics.”’ 
Father Cleary stresses the need for 
prayer for conversions: ‘The 
Catholic laity pray for sinners, for 
the foreign missions and for the 
Poor Souls, but seldom for their 
non-Catholic neighbours.” Here 
are some other points he makes : 
“Prayer without apostolic action 
is dead ... It is not true to say 
that example is enough... Many 
priests are beginning to appreciate 
the devotional and the spiritual 
rather than the strictly apologe- 
tical or rational approach to 
converts . . . The Catholic who 
regards all Protestants as being 
' in bad faith will neither under- 
stand nor influence Protestants 
... Until each non-Catholic in his 
parish has been approached indi- 
vidually by somebody and invited 
in some fashion to learn of the 
Catholic Church, no priest has 
done his duty as laid down in 
Canon Law.” 

Some points from other addres- 
ses: “If non-Catholics are to be 
induced to attend they must be 
contacted or informed through 
means other than the pulpit... 
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We should start in our preaching 
to non-Catholics with the figure 
of Christ as He appeared in His 
own day.” An effective theme for 
a talk—‘‘You without Christ are 
unhappy: the Church can make 
you happy with Christ.” The 
Legionaries of Mary after three 
months of bi-weekly lectures and 
under the guidance of two priests 
instruct individual enquirers. A 
list of books helpful to lay-ins- 
tors is given on p. 59. 

And, of course, Bishop Sheen’s 
three rules for making converts— 
kindness, kindness, kindness— 
are given. But kindness is not all 
the work ... “The case for the 
Church must be stated as strongly 
and convincingly as possible’’. 

The chief obstacle to the work 
in Australia is ‘‘the stone cold 
lack of interest in God and the 
consequent utter indifference of 
so many people to the need, let 
alone for the truth of any religion’. 

The reader can see for himself 
what a splendid book this is. It 
is clear, zealous and inspiring. 


D. M CumMINGS 


Sanctity Through Trust. Joseph 
Schrijvers, C.SS.R. Cork : 
Mercier Press. Pp. 164. Price 
12/6. 


THE title of this work on the 
spiritual life might lead one to 
think that it is intended only for 
the pusillanimous. It is, however, 
a book that should have an appeal 
and a value for all. There is an 
emphasis on trust in God, an 
appeal to the will to take Our Lord 
at His Word when He tells us 


that if we ask we shall receive. 


This appeal to the will is not at 
the expense of reason. Reason 


functions at its best when it is 
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freed from the inhibitions of 
pride and prejudice and allowed 
ta work freely under the influ- 
ence of grace. ‘The mistake 
made in our intellectual develop- 
ment lies in the excessive part 
played by human reasoning at 
the expense of divine inspiration, 
in the predominance of study 
over prayer.”’ The author is 
fully aware of the misdirected 
emphasis which causes lack of 
balance in the spiritual lives of 
some people: ‘‘Some rank emo- 
tion too highly to the detriment of 
the will ; others attach too much 
importance to reason and too 
little to the divine influence ; 
others again would like to live 
like beings of an angelic nature, 
excluding altogether the activities 
of reason and sentiment.’’ The 
balance is kept by having regard 
to the divine plan : God made man 
of spirit and matter, of reason, 
will and sentiment. 

After discussing the prelimin- 
ary steps to holiness, Father 
Schrijvers deals with holiness it- 
self. ‘Holiness consists in putting 
on Jesus Christ, being trans- 
formed into Him, reproducing 
His life.” Three chapters deal 
with the Knowledge, the Love, 
the Imitation of Jesus Christ. 
Here the spiritual life is presented, 
not as a cold philosophical sys- 
tem but as a personal relation- 
ship between God and the human 
individual, a relationship of love. 


‘The message of these chapters, 


like the message of the Gospel, 
is simple and direct. 
MICHAEL WALSH 


The Fulness of Sacrifice. A. M. 
Crofts, O.P. London: Sands 
and Co. Pp. 296. 1953. Price 
12/6. 

The Fulness of Sacrifice is based 

on a series of conferences on the 


Holy Mass preached in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, Auckland. Writ- 
ten primarily for the layman, this 
treasury of Eucharistic thought 
and lore should appeal to religious 
and priests also. ‘‘The chief aim 
of this book,’’ says the author, 
“is to present a synthesis of logical 
and compelling thought, which it 
is hoped will help the reader to 
appreciate the Sacrament and 
Sacrifice of the Eucharist .. . as 
the culmination of God’s vast and 
eternal design of Redemption.” 
Profundity of doctrine, clarity of 
expression and fervour of heart 
are the qualities of the conferences 
praised by Bishop Liston in his 
commendatory foreword. ‘I count 
it as a privilege,’’ he writes, ‘‘to 
recommend this book of learning 


-and piety to priests and to the 


faithful.”’ 
P. J. Bropry 


Searménta Aniar. An tAthair 
D. O Corcordin. Baile Atha 
Cliath. Oifig an tSoldthair. 2/6. 


DEIRTEAR—pe fior bréagach é— 
nach mbionn curé sa bhFrainc 
sdsta leis fhéin ach go mbi leabhar 
amhdin ar a laghad curtha 6 
l4imh aige. Pé leisc a bhios 
orainne, sé sdraithe dhé fhéin 
ag an Athair O Corcordin leis an 
d& shearméin déag seo até i 
gcelé aige. 

Na bun-aébhair creidimh a thogh 
sé; abhair gur deacair ionsaf 
nua a dhéanu orru, abhair gur 
minici leamh na a mhalairt iad. 
Da simpli is a scrioftar futhu 
seadh is éifeachtai go h-ionduil ; 
agus is leabhar beag simpli é seo. 


‘Déanann an t-udar tréan-iarracht 


ar chomhotht leis an lucht léite : 
ar mhor-fhirinni an Chreidimh a 
shimplfi ar mhaithe leisan bpobal. 
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(Bhféidir, dfach, go mbionn iom- 
arcacht shimplfu aige, cuir i gcas, 
san mhiniu a cuirtear le ‘piast’ i 
Marcus 9: 43 ar 1. 38). 

Nuair a cuimhnitear air gur 
mar searménta béil a ceapu iad, 
ni féidir gan mhotht gurb éifeach- 
tai i bfhad 6n altéir iad; agus 
gur mh6é an tioncar a bheadh 
acu ar lucht a gcloiste. 


Leon O MorRcHAIN 


A Candle Was Lit. Margery 
Bayley Butter. Dublin : Clon- 
more and Reynolds. Pp. 179. 
Price 16/-. 


Tus sketch of the foundress of the 
Irish Sisters of Charity is written 
in an energetic and informal style. 
From the first pages Mother 
Aikenhead comes to life. Born of 
a Protestant father and a Catholic 
mother, the delicate baby is en- 
trusted to the care of a homely 
foster-mother on the outskirts of 
her native Cork, ‘‘Mammy Rorke’’, 
who, anxious for her nursling’s 
spiritual safety, has her secretly 
baptised a Catholic, and in her 
modest way lays the foundations 
of Mary’s spiritual life. From her 
Mary learns her first prayers, and 
gains a deep insight into the 
character and life of the Irish poor. 
_ Restored to her family, she lives in 
affluence, adopts her father’s re- 
ligion and only after his death 
reverts of her own accord to the 
Faith in which she was baptised, 
ig ing her younger sisters with 
er. 

Eventually, having decided to 
become a nun, under the tutelage 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, she 
makes her noviceship in an English 
convent and, returning to Dublin, 
lights the first timid candle of 
her apostolate which is destined 


in due time to enkindle the flame 
of similar enterprises throughout 
Britain, Australia and, after her 
death, South Africa. Her crown- 
ing achievement is, of coures, 
Dublin’s famous hospital, St. Vin- 
cent’s. 

Though sorely tried from 
both within and without, she 
maintains a cheerful demeanour 
and perseveringly practises the 
charity which is the mainspring 
of all her activities. A noble and 
warm-hearted personality imbued 
with the highest principles, she 
endears herself to the reader. This 
book is a worthy tribute to a 
heroic pioneer. 


SisteER M. MAGDALEN 


The Faith and Modern Man. 
Romano Guardini. London : 
Price 15/-. 


By “modern man” Father Guardi- 
ni means the man of thisdoubting, 
post-Christian age, and it is to 
this man that he addresses these 
twelve essays on the Christian 
faith. The writing has the ur- 
gency one might expect from the 
circumstances of its appearance— 
in Germany during World War II 
in the hope of “informing and 
strengthening the minds of be- 
wildered and harassed people, 
especially the young.’’ The book- 
lets containing these and other 
essays were distributed as letter 
enclosures and eventually sup- 
pressed by the German authorities. 

The author aims at giving 
“a restatement, in terms of con- 
temporary life and experience, of 
the eternal spiritual and human 
verities.” The first six essays 
deal with various aspects of God, 
under such headings as God’s 
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Patience, the Lordship of Christ, 
Providence ; and the second six 
essays with aspects of man under 
headings like Faith as Over- 
coming, Faith and Doubt, and 
The Saints. Some of the most 
difficult problems in theology are 
successfully grappled with, es- 
pecially in the first part of the 
work, yet in non-technical langu- 
age. Here great credit is due to 
the translator, an American, whose 
English rendering is strong and 
graceful with scarcely a betrayal 
of German influence. 
Admittedly the argument in this 
earlier part of the book does not 
always make light reading, but it 
well repays the effort. 

The author’s approach to the 
religious problems of modern man 
is sympathetic and, in every 
sense of the words, full of under- 
standing. He is obviously familiar 
with the climate of modern tho- 
ught and science; he too is 
afflicted by the distress of this 
age but sees the way to overcome 
it. He is honest in admitting the 
faults and stating the difficulties 
on both sides. His frequent use of 
Scripture is admirable and height- 
ened by the freshness of the 
English version that is used. 
Besides his scholarship, Father 
Guardini has a powerful weapon 
in his understanding of human 
nature. This he shows particul- 
arly, perhaps, in his analyses of 
the losing of the faith (Chapter 
VII), of the growth of doubt and 


(Chapter VIII). Every other page 
is illumined by a striking truth 
or an apt use of modern psychol- 


ogy. 

This book is not a treatise of 
devotion; it is a vigorous re- 
statement of some mysteries of 
faith in terms which appeal to 
the modern mind. It is intended, 


of the four crises in human life . 
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remember, for the educated reader 
of active mind—and occasional 
vagueness or over-fondness for 
paradox does not detract from its 
significance, which should be 
lasting. 


T. P. DONNELLY 


Essays on Church and State. Lord 
Acton. Edited and introduced 
by Douglas Woodruff. London: 
Hollis and Carter. Price 30/-. 

It is just over a century since 

St. George’s Church, Southwark, 

later to beccme the Cathedral of 

the diocese and to be reduced to 

a shell in the second World War, 

was solemnly blessed and dedic- 

ated as the largest Catholic Church 
to be opened in England since the 

Reformation. The future Cardinal 

Wiseman preached on the historic 

occasion; and occupying a less 

conspicuous place in the sanctuary 

—in the humble position of 

thurifer—was his former student 

at Oscott, John Acton. Shortly 
afterwards both masier and pupil 
set out for the Continent to 
prepare themselves for their future 
work in the Catholic life of 

England; Wiseman to receive 

his Cardinal’s hat and his head- 

ship of the restored hierarchy, 

Acton to become a student with 

Professor Dollinger at Munich. 

If the gens lucifuga tradition in 

English Catholicism, represented 

hitherto in the College of Cardinals 

by Acton’s uncle, was soon to be 
supplanted by Wiseman’s more 
vigorous policy, the younger Acton 

was already attaching himself to a 

new Catholic intellectual move- 

ment, which even Wiseman, with 
all his courage and foresight, 
would one day find too advanced. 

Acton had aiready displayed 
at an early age in Oscott an 
omnivorous appetite for learning 
of all kinds. His widowed mother, 
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one of the famous German family 
of Dalberg and a grand-niece of 
the Cardinal of that name who 
had presided over Napoleon’s 
Confederation of the Rhine, must 
have been startled to receive a 
letter like the following from her 
ten year old son: “I am a 
perfect linguist, knowing perfectly 
—that is, so as to be able to 
speak them—English, French, 
German, and can almost speak 
Latin. I can speak a few words 
of Chinese, Greek, Italian, Spanish 
and Irish. I also know Chemistry, 
Astronomy, Mechanics, and many 
other sciences, but do not know 
botany. I am very happy here 
and perfectly reconciled to the 
thought of stopping here seven 
more years. I am in a hurry, 
therefore good-bye.” Having 
failed to gain admission to Cam- 
bridge because of his religion, the 
young scholar spent the next 
seven years abroad, principally 
in theologico-historical circles at 
Munich, but including also short 
trips to Italy, Russia and the 
United States. In 1857 he arrived 
back in England, strengthened 
in his ambition to show his non- 
Catholic fellow-countrymen that 
Catholic thought was in the very 
forefront of the new scientific 
scholarship. 

He quickly became associated 
with the Rambler, a serious two- 
monthly review run by two 
converts to Catholicism, Capes 
and Simpson. When the Rambler 
seemed in imminent danger of 
incurring condemnation by Rome 
it was replaced by the Home 
and Foreign Review, which in 
turn went out of existence early 
in 1864, having been already 
censured by the English Hier- 
archy in their Pastorals of 1862 
and feeling its position under- 
mined by Rome’s reiteration of 
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the claims of authority and trad- 
ition as against those of scientific 
enquiry in connection with the 
famous Munich Congress of the 
Henceforward 
Acton’s controversial writings ap- 
peared mainly in the Chronicle 
(1867-8) and the North British 
Review (1870-1), neither of which 
was a specifically Catholic journal 
and both of which collapsed 
within a short period. Mean- 
while the Vatican Council’s Decree 
on Papal Infallibility had brought 
matters to a crisis for Acton and 
his circle; Acton, despite his 
frantic efforts before and during 
the Council to counteract Man- 
ning’s weight on the other side, 
accepted the new Decree. To his 
opponents Manning became 
Diavolo del Concilio, but he was 
no less outspoken himself in his 
supposed comment on Acton: 
‘Such men are all vanity: they 
have the inflation of German 
professors and the ruthless talk 
of undergraduates.’’ The Council 
brought the end of Acton’s close 
association with serious Catholic 
journalism. He was destined to 
win even greater renown in the 


thirty years of his life which . 


still lay ahead, but it would be as 
a contributor to the English 
Historical Review, as the designer 
of the Cambridge Modern History, 
as the scholar whom Cambridge 
would one day make amends to, 
for her rejection of him as a 
student, by appointing him to 
her professorial staff. 

With one brief and unimportant 
exception (a book-notice of Souv- 
enirs de Alexis de Tocqueville 
which appeared in the Nine- 
teenth Century, 1893) all the 
essays which Douglas Woodruff 
has edited in the present collection 
belong to the pre-Vatican Council 
phase of Acton’s work, and were 
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published in one of the four 
reviews previously mentioned. The 
burning questions of the hour, 
like Ultramontanism, the Temp- 
oral Power, Papal politics, the 
Catholic press and the Catholic 
Academy in England naturally 
loom large in the discussions, 
while such controversial leaders 
of thought as Mohler, Dollinger, 
Kuba and Froshammer in Ger- 
many, Veuillot, D> Maistre and 
Gueranger in France, Rosmini 
and Gioberti in Italy stride across 
the pages to receive their meed of 
approbation or criticism. Semi- 
biographical appreciations, such 
as those of Bossuet and Sarpi 
in the present collection, 
will always retain their interest 
with a name like Acton’s append 2d 
to them; and an essay under the 
title Mediaeval Fables of the Pope, 
if it has lost most of its controver- 
sial value, will still, presumably, 
excite a certain amount of tickling 
curiosity. The account of the 
Munich Congress of 1863, which 
one would expect to be ‘‘ dated ”’ 
in the extreme, proved to at least 
one reader the most stimulating 
essay of the whole collection, 
for its pen-pictures of the German 
scholars who atended, its para- 
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In a note to The Port of Tears: 
The Life of Father John Sullivan, 
(Clonmore and Reynolds, 
8/6) the author states that it is 
based on the personal experience 
and impressions of those who knew 
Father John Sullivan. His family 
background, school influence and 
social environment are discussed 
in the early chapters. The story 
of his conversion, vocation and 
work as a priest takes up the 
greater part of the book, and 


mpresses the reader with the 
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phrase of Dollinger’s inaugural 
address and its summary of the 
discussions which ensued. 

With the appearance of Essays 
on Church and State (a title which 
scarcely does justice to the wide 
range. of subjects embraced) the 
publication of all the important 
essays of Lord Acton’s journalistic 
period has reached completion. 
The advantage of having them 
available in book form is further 
enhanced in the present case by 
the splendid analytic index and 
Douglas Woodruff’s sympathetic 
treatment of this part of Acton’s 
life. Irish readers will be inter- 
ested to note—in addition to 
Acton’s boast that he knew a 
few words of Gaelic—his short 
period as Liberal M.P. for Carlow 

. (p.15), his claim to have inspired 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy 
(p.35), and. his sympathetic refer- 
ence to Maynooth (p.160). If 
the individual essays have lost to 
a great extent their controversial 
app2al, they can now receive a 
more balanced assessment through 
being reprinted in circumstances 
far removed from the _ over- 
charged atmosphere in which 
they were written. 

Tomas O 
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extraordinary sanctity of Father 
Sullivan. 

Catholic Life is the title of the 
new quarterly journal of the 
diocese of Limerick (6d. St. 
John’s Presbytery, Limerick). ‘A 
diocesan periodical is one of the 
obvious instruments to develop 
among the people of a diocese 
consciousness of the bond that 
unites them,’’ writes the Bishop 
of Limerick in his foreword. 
Liturgy, Catholic Doctrine, local 
history are all treated interest- 
‘ingly in a promising first number. 
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